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Adapted by James Reach from ART LINKLETTER’S famous NBC radio script, 
sponsored by RALEIGH CIGARETTES. 





7 MEN 
7 WOMEN 
(Extras, if desired ) 


INTERIOR 


MODERN COSTUMES 





Contestant: Dwicut CRIPPETT 


The main plot concerns Roscoe Higginbottam, 
a painfully shy young man, who is a contestant 
at a broadcast of “People Are Funny.” He 
is told he will be awarded a convertible coupe 
if he can succeed, within one week, in making 
a date with a girl named Betty Vernon, whom 
he has never seen before. Betty has been in- 
formed that a mysterious “Mr. X” will call on 
her, and Roscoe sets out for her house to pre- 
sent himself as this “Mr. X.” But — what 
Roscoe doesn’t know is that Betty has been 
bombarded by a series of very strange gifts 
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Emcee: Art LINKLETTER 


from “Mr. X,” including an innocent-looking 
chair which collapses when sat upon, and others 
equally as bizarre. Another fact which has 
been kept from Roscoe is that Betty’s father 
is reputed to be the most terrible-tempered 
man in town, having been known to perform 
physical mayhem upon suitors for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. From this auspicious start, the 
play careens along with never a dull moment 
in its three fun-filled acts. ‘There are several 
studio scenes — played in front of the curtain; 
only one simple living room set is required. 
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THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
‘Le Vbortds Largest Manufacturer of Drajection & . Bw _* 


Fisruary, 1953 


e@ An abundance of exceedingly bright, ie, flicker- 
less light. 


@ Sharp edge head spot to flood. 


@ No heavy rotating equipment required. Simpl plug 
into 110-volt outlet. 


e Ready portability. Mounted on casters. Easily dis- 
assembled for shipping. 


@ Two-element, variable focal length objective lens 
system. 


@ Silvered glass reflector. 


@ Horizontal masking control angled dere in 
each direction. 


@ Fast operating 6-slide color — 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


AFFORD ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
for small theatres, hotels, night clubs, schools. Projects 
614 times brighter head spots than any other incandes- 
cent spotlight. Utilizes all the light through most of the 
spot sizes as contrasted to spotlights which vary spot 
size solely by irising, thus losing substantial light. 


TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT 
for large theatres, arenas, auditoriums, ice shows. 
Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in base. Auto- 
matic arc control. A trim of carbons burns 80 minutes. 
Slide projector attachment available for projecting 
clean, sharp, clearly defined pictures even on largest 
screens, ‘ 


Please send free literature and prices on the | | Strong Trouper 
Arc Spotlight; {| Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight. 
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The result of the Dramatics Magazine survey 
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of plays most produced last season by 


Thespian directors .. . 


oS 
OUR MISS BROOKS 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN © 


aed 
MEN ARE LIKE STREET CARS — 














If you are not already familiar with these most successful plays, we urge you to read 
them and see for yourself why more high school directors are producing them . . . why 
this authoritative and independent survey has found them the most frequently selected 
plays. We suggest that there are three principal reasons for this endorsement. First, each 
of these plays has an auditorium-filling national reputation. Second, each is entirely suit- 


able for high school production — in every sense. Finally, and most important, the writing 


is of unusually high caliber. 
The price per copy is 85 cents. The royalty for OUR MISS BROOKS 


is $35.00. The royalty for CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN and for 
MEN ARE LIKE STREET CARS $25.00 each. 
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THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 South Prairie Avenue @ Chicago 16, Illinois 
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LENSE SPOTLIGHT 








PRICE NOW — $9.50 


C- clamp for overhead pipe or 
bracket for side tormentor mount- 
ing can be furnished. 


Write for Catalog 
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246 West 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R.P.M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 
150 West 46th St., Dept. DM-1 
New York 36, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
International Recording Service 
42 Lombard St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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LET’S FACE THE FACTS 
O* of the aims of the National 


Thespian Society is to raise all 

standards of Theatre in both its 
member and non-member secondary 
schools. We have stressed and will con- 
tinue to stress that only well-written, 
well-constructed plays are to be present- 
ed for public performance. The stigma 
“high school play” must be eliminated 
forever from the vocabularies of our 
communities. And we firmly believe 
that royalty plays are the best buys, for 
we are convinced that one gets only 
what he pays for. 


But whether we like it or not, high 
school theatre is not so free in its selec- 
tion of plays as are universities, com- 
munity and professional theatres. Our 
choices are open to severe and some- 
times incense criticisms from our own 
colleagues, our administration, our com- 
munity as a whole and especially by 
parents. A sophisticated play presented 
publicly for only one evening may 
wreck a whole drama department which 
took ten years to build — only because 
we wished to be professional in’ our 
choice. 


Such Broadway successes as Detec- 
tive Story, I Am a Camera, The Four- 
poster, Streetcar Named Desire and 
Death of a Salesman are not for the 
high school theatre—not because the 
talent and directing are not available, 
but because their themes are unaccep- 
able. As a former high school director I 
was severely criticised by a local min- 
ister after I publicly announced that 
Junior Miss was my next production. 
He had read only the Broadway version, 
not the present high school edition. I 
always wanted to do Wallflower, but I 
knew Id lose my job if I had attempted 
it. Yet the Community Theatre did it! 


Vulgarity, sex, intoxication, gambling 
and in most cases smoking must be re- 
moved from the high school “boards.” 
I disagree with that individual who 
claims our high school students not only 
know all about these evils, but practice 
them as well. Most of the high school 
youngsters with whom I came in con- 
tact during my 26 year school teaching 
tenure were clean-cut, keen-eyed, up- 
right boys and girls. I never accepted 
the pessimistic philosophy that our 
young people are “going to the dogs.” 
I refuse to judge the majority by the 
actions of a few. Thus to present them 
publicly in plays in which these evils 
predominate will do irrevocable harm. 





Let’s be professional in our presenta- 
tions, but sagacious in our choice of 
plays. Let the drama departments of 
our colleges and universities in pre- 
paring students for teaching drama in 
the secondary schools stress forcibly 


that play selection is a very difficult aid 
precarious task—and teach them ‘¢ 
use of the scissors. The kind of dra 1a 
majors the universities cast upon ‘{.e 
waters will return to them many fold 

Why a whole column to this subje t? 
When a large city school system on - ie 
west coast is eliminating dramatics fr m 
its curriculum because of adverse cr ti- 
cism brought upon its schools by © ie 
presentation of sophisticated plays, w) °n 
certain administrators tell me that tl 2y 
will never hire a teacher with a dra 1a 
major, let my voice be the first to al rt 
you in the secondary field and you in 
the universities who are preparing ¢ ur 
future teachers. The pendulum of o0- 
phistication which for the past 20 ye rs 
has swung to the extreme left is now 
descending to its center from which it 
will inevitably ascend to the right. 





Troupe eight one oh is full of pep; 
We love the work we do. 

We study, act and build, and sew 
To bring good plays to you. 


Our school is small, our funds are low; 
But still we carry through. 

Our sponsor true, inspires us all 

To act our parts anew. 


“Act well your part,” our motto states, 
“There all the honor lies.” 

As Thespians true we gain each year 
Rewards for those who try. 


So to all Thespians near and far 

We say, “Do your work well! 

Be glad for Thespian! Know its worth! 
Its value tell! and sell!” 


Collien Hillier, Thespian Troupe 810, 
Dundee, Iowa. 











I take exception with that teacher 
who says he will do only Broadway 
plays. Broadway is not producing thie 
kind of plays these days which are a>- 
ceptable to high school theatre. Oft«n 
it is the failure on Broadway that b>- 
comes the hit play in the high schol 
theatre; as, The Curious Savage. All >f 
the play publishers are offering bett:r 
plays today than ever before — simp y 
because you, the high school directo s, 
are insistent and consistent in your d >- 
mands. 

Broadway has little to offer the hi; h 
school theatre except sophisticatic 1, 
stark realism and psychosis which v e 
do not need nor want. We have alwa’s 
stood on our own two feet and we :|- 
ways shall — for the high school theat ‘e 
is the grass roots of all theatre in oi 
land. Dig out the roots and the tp 
grass will die. 


We are the national theatre! 
not betray our trust. 


Les 
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HUMOROUS READINGS 


For 


TALENTED READERS 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. From the famous 
Comedy Success. Won four states, a tri- 
state, a second in National and twice rated 
“A” in State H.S. Contest at Wis. Univ., 


ee PN a Oe eee ps eee ee 75¢ 
BABY IN THE BATHROOM. Alice Buckley 
I IR Tal | Ae ce ha ieee a 60c 


BROTHERS TAKE A BOW. Leota Hulse Black. 
Won a State N.F.L. Contest, a “first’’ in 
lowa State, and “A” rating in State H. S. 
Contest at Wis. Univ., 1952. ........ 60c 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. From the play. 
‘Superior’ in 3 state contests and a second 
in National. Won first in Ind. N.F.L., 1952 
and first in Ind. State Contest, 1952. ..60c 

DAVID GARRICK. From the play. Won five 
states and a first and second in in * 

c 


ESKIMO MAIDEN’S ROMANCE. Mark Twain. 


SY CU nicl ose wih wn eo ea ee 60c 


FALSTAFF, THE VALIANT. Shakespeare. From 
King Henry IV. 60c 
FATHER OF THE BRIDE, FATHER AT THE RE- 
CEPTION, FINANCIAL MATTERS and THESE 
SHALL BE THE WEDDING GUESTS. From 
fj, [rr ae Each title, 75¢ 
FLORIST SHOP. From the play. ........ 75¢ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. Hart- 
Kaufman. From the New York success. 
Won Ohio State, 1943, a “‘first’’ in lowa 
State, 1945 and 1952; “Excellent,’’ S. Dak. 
State, 1950 and “A” rating at State H.S. 
Cores, Wes UNV, TFG - cece e sees 75c 


GHOSTS OF STUKELEY CASTLE. Bret —. 
c 


SSB G BOS 2 Oe 28 OS 2 6 Fe Be Se 


GRANDMA PULLS THE STRING. weuteie. - 
c 


SRP ey peera beer ges re. 7 
GREEN PASTURES and NOAH’S ARK. From the 
hee ee ar ae a Each title, 60c 


HORTON HATCHES THE EGG. Geisel. Won 
second in National, 1951; first in Wis. 
N 52, and “‘A” rating in State H. S. 
Contest at Wis. Univ., 1952. ........ 75c 


IMAGINARY INVALID. From Moliere’s ey. 
c 
IS HE LIVING OR IS HE DEAD? Mark ber 
c 


JOINT OWNERS IN SPAIN. Alice Brown. From 
the play. Won “A” rating at State H.S. 
Contests at Wis. Univ., 1950 and 1951. 60¢ 

JUNIOR MISS, JUNIOR MISS’S CHRISTMAS 
and LOIS AND HER BOYFRIENDS. 

Each title, 75¢ 

MID-SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Shakespeare. 
Won 9 states, three interstate and three 
Ee rare ere a 50c 

MY SISTER EILEEN and MY SISTER EILEEN 
AND THE FUTURE ADMIRALS. From the 


rn ce cole a a & a a Each title, 75c¢ 
~ QUITE SUCH A GOOSE. Gale. From 
RPP r rr eer rT c 


play. 

SPEECH JUDGE’S NIGHTMARE. John M. Mar- 
tin. Won Tenn. and Ore. State Contests, 
1948; won a first, second and third at Ohio 
Univ. H.S. Contest; 3 times in lowa State 
finals, 1951; won a “Superior,” and two 
“Excellents’ in S. Dak. State finals, 1951; 
reached semi-finals, National, 1951; first 
in Mont. State, 1952; and “A” in State H. S. 
Contest at Wis. Univ., 1952. ........ 60c 

STORY OF SEVEN DEVILS. Stockton. From the 
book ‘‘Great Short Stories.’ Negro on. 

c 


SUPPRESSED DESIRES. Susan Glaspell. 1952 
cutting from Ge BIG¥. ... ccc ccccsess 75c¢ 
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In This Issue 


ELIGHTED as I was watching the presen- 

tation of Donogoo at the Comedie-Fran- 
caise last April, I then had no idea that I 
would be publishing an article about this famous 
French theatre in this issue as I had not yet 
met Mr. Leon Zitrone. It was two days after 
the performance that Mr. Zitrone consented to 
write about the Comedie-Francaise for Dra- 
MATICS. His article should offer to both the 
pros and cons for a national subsidized theatre 
in this country additional material upon which 
to further their arguments. 


Mr. Zitrone is connected with one of the 
largest radio stations in Paris. He gave me 
the oe to make a recording which was 
broadcast to this country, for which I am indeed 
grateful. I have done very little editing of his 
article, for his command of English is superior. 
Would that my French were! 


Jig” yer om DE MARCO of the University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, follows through 
from last month with his article Acting the Part. 
To all aspiring actors he offers 21 suggestions. 
Study them, practice them and you will be 
better than just good. 


RE YOU stage-struck! Don’t miss Mrs. 

Mitchell’s article this month if you have 

been bitten by the bug. In her fifth article 

of our series, Theatre after Graduation, she tells 

you very frankly the very slim chances you 

have for success in this profession. I agree 
with every word she says. 


ORIS MARSHALL, our Assistant National 
Director and sponsor of Troupe 745, 
Helena, Montana, continues with our series of 
Working Together. She stresses well the value 
of art in any dramatic presentation. After hav- 
ing read the article I too hailed the “boy with 
the pale blue eyes and the corn thatch of 
wayward hair.” 


OR our Play of the Month Dr. Blank se- 
lected Cheaper by the Dozen, another 
one of the top ten plays produced by Thespian 
affiliated schools last year. Miss Mary Upde- 
graff of the Tahlequah, Okla., High School tells 








NEW RADIO BOOKS 
: by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 

Price, $1.00 a copy. 
MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 

Price, 60c a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








Ready-To-Use 


Professionally-Prepared 


THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 160 dif- 
ferent plays, at $5 each to high 
school groups. $10 to all other 
groups. 


AD-MATS 


“Trade-mark” play - titles, decora- 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 





SUSIE‘S LITTLE PLAY. Booth Tarkington. 1952 
ES ee Le. 6 2s hie aba Been 75c¢ 


VALUABLE RELATIONS. From ‘The School 
f= ER rer arene r 60c | 


WILEY AND THE HAIRY MAN. 1952 ——- 
c 


real showmanly appearance. From 
50c to $1.50 each. 


POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors, 
11”x14”. Stiff cardboard. Attrac- 
tively hand-lettered and illustrated. 
1 doz. $2.75 — or 14c to 16c each 
in lots of 50 or more. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 


Package Publicity Service, Department D 
1674 Broadway, New York City 19. 


Please mail immediately fullest details on | 
Publicity Packages, ad-mats and posters. 


NAME j 


“ about her production of this now renown 
play. 


YES MEANS NO. From the play. ....... 60c |! 


|| Descriptions of these and other good readings 
will be found in our 1953 catalog of Readings, || 
Plays and other Entertainment material. 


WETMORE | 
DECLAMATION | 
BUREAU 


Sioux City, lowa | 


R. CARMICHAEL will amaze you with 
The World for a Location; Si Mills in- 
troduces you to Miss Martha Rountree of Meet 
the Press; Paul Myers tells us about See the 
Jaguar and other Broadway productions; and 
our Thespian authors continue to chatter away. 
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oo congratulations to Troupe 759, Colo- — rl 
rado Springs High School and especially CITY ‘ 
to Homer Paris, Sponsor, for its adventuring 


onto the boards of Children’s Theatre. 
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The play from which 20th Century-Fox made the picture SITTING PRETTY with Clifton 
Webb as Belvedere. 


BELVEDERE 


By GWEN DAVENPORT 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


4 males. Books, 
2 females 85 cents. 
2 children. 

cs Royalty, 
Interior $25.00. 


Modern Costumes. 





Photo Courtesy 20th Century-Fox Film Corp. 


BELVEDERE is the most extraordinary character of the modern stage. In his own words, he 
is nothing less magnificent than a genius. This is the very play from which Twentieth Century- 
Fox made Sitting Pretty, the picture which starred Clifton Webb in the title role and which 
drew such extravagant critical notices all across the country. The action takes place in a normal 
American home, the interior of which is continually under assault by two mischievous young: 
sters. The baby sitter situation being so acute, Mrs. King decides that the only way she 
will ever get any peace and quiet will be to advertise for a professional. A writer named Lynn 
Belvedere is finally chosen by mail. When Belvedere arrives the Kings are surprised to find 
that he is not a woman, but a very precise and impeccable gentleman. However, the baby 
sitter situation still being acute, Belvedere is accepted into the household on the condition 
that, in return for board and lodging, it will be his duty to feed and care for the baby and 
to curb the destructive instincts of the two young boys. Belvedere soon realizes what a mis- 
take he has made when these inquisitive mechanics flood the bath-tub and let the water leak 
through upon his head. Later at night he comes downstairs to discover Jimmy, “who has 
never been allowed sufficient privacy in the living room to take the radio to pieces,” systemati- 
cally proceeding to do so. Then he becomes engaged in the missing bolt episode and in the 
charming story-telling adventure. In this manner the action rolls merrily along until Belve- 
dere’s first book is published and his claims of genius sustained. And then, when it’s all over, 


you will agree that Lynn Belvedere is the most captivating character and the only genuine 
genius you have ever met. 
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pleasure to write for DRAMATICS 

““- about the French theater. So it 
would be quite impossible for me to 
commence this subject without devoting 
the first article to the Comedie-Francaise. 

This theater, which has seen the won- 
derful performances of such great actors 
as Moliere, Lockroy, Talma, Elisa 
Rachel, Sarah-Bernhardt and so many 
others, is a national institution, which 
dates back three centuries. 

Louis XIV and Moliere 

Moliere, who is considered our great- 
est French playwright, was, from his 
earliest youth, an actor. The company of 
actors of which he was, at first, only 
just a member, but finally the director, 
had many ups and downs, in spite of 
being befriended by the great king 
Louis XIV. 

As an author Moliere had to combat 
all the court hypocrisy; as on actor, 
Moliere was excommunicated from the 
Catholic church. Nevertheless, he was 
the favourite actor and playwright of the 
King, who, realizing the injustices that 
the social conditions of the time imposed 
upon the actors in general, wanted to 
give at last Moliere’s company an official 
standing. To this company there was 


i= is the first time I have had the 


joined another great Parisian troupe, and 
the ensemble was in a sort of way — 
“nationalized.” 


Some time later, they took the name 
of “Comedie-Francaise” or “Theatre- 
Francais,’ which gave them the privi- 
lege of playing before the court. I won't 
stop to give you the details of the special 
statute for actors of that theater, set up 
at that time with all the variations ac- 
cumulated during nearly three centuries. 
But the present day statute is worth a 
moment's study. It is unique. It dates 
from Napoleon. 


Napoleon’s Decree in Moscow 


The French Emperor was not only a 
great war leader; he was also a great 
administrator. He is responsible for most 
of the laws still current today in France 
and many European countries. But it 
will probably surprise you very much 
to hear that in Moscow, during the siege, 
while directing operations from his tent, 
in winter 1812, he found time to discuss 
(for hours) and finally to sign the pres- 
ent statute of the Comedie-Francaise; 
and,80 per cent of this charter has re- 
mained unchanged. 


The Comedie-Francaise is a society of 
actors, very much the same as any com- 
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Comedie-Francaise 


By LEON ZITRONE 


mercial society, with stocks and shares. 
The capital is divided into 300 shares, 
each one of these being called a 
“twelfth.” The maximum that any actor 
can hold is twelve twelfths, at which 
moment he becomes a “societaire a part 
entiere,”’ a “full shareholder.” 

Among the thirty or so actors who 
make up the Comedie-Francaise, there 
are something like 10 “full-shareholders.” 
At the end of each year, there are always 
one or two actors who leave the company 
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for one reason or another, generally be- 
cause they have reached the age of 65, 
and this retirement frees a _ certain 
amount of “twelfths.” It is then the job 
of the committee (four male actors and 
two female) to distribute these new 
shares among the rest of the company, 
either to actors already part shareholders, 
or to newly chosen actors. But of course 
not to any Parisian actor. He must have 
spent at least two or three years with the 
Comedie-Francaise, in the capacity of 
“pensionnaire, or shall we say, “boarder.” 

All this is very strict. The greatest 
French actors, even if they have played 
the most important parts in other thea- 
ters, must first, when they sign a con- 
tract with the Comedie-Francaise, pass 
through the period ‘of being only a 
boarder. It’s only at the end of two or 
three years and if the committee con- 
siders it correct, that the actor will be 
offered a “twelfth.” 

While being a boarder, the actor, even 
a very famous one, is obliged to play 
small parts, because he is the employee 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ACTING 
the PART 


By NORMAN DE MARCO 


CTING THE PART actually begins 
A long, long before that breath-tak- 
ing period called “curtain time,” 
when the house lights dim, the audience 
is hushed, the curtain rises and the play 
begins. Those people in the audience 
who reap satisfaction from a performance 
well done but who never have the oc- 
casion to get “behind the scenes” seldom 
realize that each actor has spent many 
hours, days and weeks of preparatory 
work in molding every aspect of the play 
into a cohesive pattern. 

In our discussion on Learning the Part 
it was suggested that one of the first 
steps was to become familiar with your 
character; as, his height, weight and 
other physical characteristics in addition 
to attitudes, mannerisms and educational 
background. Without such information 
our next step in acting the part is virtu- 
ally impossible. Now you must call forth 
all the resources of your imagination. 
Armed with the factual information 
about your character, you must now try 
to create a mental picture of him through 
visualization of the part. This will take 
time and patience, but the results will 
prove gratifying and your audience will 
be grateful for a superior performance. 

The following steps may help set your 
imagination to work: 

1. Compare your character with simi- 
lar fictional characters encountered in 
reading and with real people about you. 
Observe especially any parallel incidents 
or events in their lives. How do they 
react to these situations? Can you offer 
any reason for their reactions? 

2. Visualize the physical traits. Is 
there some physical characteristic you 
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have seen in another which you can 
logically incorporate into your stage char- 
acter? 

3. Similarly, what about mannerisms? 
Is your character the type who may 
habitually rub his hands together? Will 
it be reasonable for him to wear a per- 
petual frown? Will he, because of nerv- 
ousness probably, continually tug at his 
tie? Or would his tie-tugging appear 
only during a moment of discomfort? 
Try to learn why the character does what 
he does. To do an action or give a line 
merely because it may be written on 
the script is to offer an uncomfortably 
superficial performance. 


4. Analyze your characters thinking 
process. 

a. Do his moods vary? Why? Is he 
happy at one time, angry another, ex- 
= bored, cynical, vengeful, thought- 
ul: 

b. When a character opens the door 
to enter the scene on stage, exactly how 
does he feel? Just what is he thinking 
about? How can you tell what his feel- 
ings and thoughts are? Will his thoughts 
and feelings have a bearing on the man- 
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ner of entrance? Will they affect he 
manner in which he opens the door? 
For example, consider The Valiant by 
Hall and Middlemass. Toward the close 
of the play the girl takes leave of the 
condemned boy she hoped would be her 
brother. As she makes her exit, what is 
she thinking about? Does she make her 
exit quickly, slowly? Is her head bowed, 
or held high? How would you substanti- 
ate your answers? Or consider Molnar’s 
The Guardsman. In the scene where the 
husband, disguised as a Russian prince, 
woos his own wife in order to test her 
love, you have a dual situation — you 
must be able to convey the true feelings 
and thoughts of the characters through 
the superficial outward expressions with 
which they try to fool each other. What 
thoughts are running through her mind 
during this scene? Through his? How 
do you know? Will any gestures, actions, 
or vocal inflections help to suggest these 
“under” thoughts? 

Acting the part is a logical outcome 
of learning the part. But obvious as this 
simple sequence appears to be, it is not 
uncommon to find many actors who 
launch off into acting the part with 
no preliminary study. Although there is 
no specific line of demarcation to tell 
exactly where learning the part ends and 
acting the part begins, accomplishm« at 
in acting makes these two aspects of ¢ 1¢ 
acting art mandatory complements. \ 
just cannot have one without the othr. 
From the first, you learn what the pl: 
wright had in mind; what he was try: 
to accomplish. You become acquaint 
with the characters. You learn the mo i 
vations behind their actions. You lea ' 
to carry out these motivations in acti 
the part. In other words, learning t 
part demands the use of mechanic 
“tools.” Acting the part requires prop 
application of your mental and spiritv 
equipment. 

The following suggestions to the st 
dent actor are generally accepted 
fundamental principles of acting. It mu 
be pointed out, however, that these rul.’s 


(Continued on page 29) 
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are. Everyone who loves the the- 
atre is a little bit stage-struck. 


Have you ever thought of the profes- 
si nal stage as your career? Of course 
yc u have — once or twice. As the last-act 
curtain falls on your high school play 
ard you hear the waves of applause from 
the audience, as your admiring friends 
ard relatives crowd back-stage and cry, 
“Darling, you were wonderful!”, you find 
yourself thinking, “How I wish I did this 
ali the time. What a way to make a 
living!” 

Actually, you are picturing the wrong 
side of a stage career. Think back to 
other moments — days when you gave up 
holidays because you had to rehearse, 
evenings when you passed up dates to 
study your lines, long rehearsals when 
your director kept you going over and 
over the same bit of business until you 
were so sick of it you could scream and 
so tired you could hardly stand up. 
Those are the moments at which to say 
to yourself, “What a way to make a liv- 
ing,” and if you find that you can still 
truthfully say, “How I wish I did this 
all the time,” then you are much nearer 
to an honest evaluation of theatre as a 
career than you were at the close of a 
successful performance. 


Too many stage-struck young people 
see only the glamor and glitter, the false- 
face of the stage seen through the pro- 
scenium arch. They have no knowledge 
of the everyday routine and the shabby, 
unromantic hard work of theatre life seen 
through its stage door. 


Be honest with yourself. If you are 
dreaming pleasantly of how nice it would 
be to be a star, or thinking that you may 
like working in the theatre because you 
don’t like working at anything else, for- 
get it. But if you are trying to be realis- 
tic about your own talents and about a 
possible future in the theatre on a down- 
to-earth basis, then this article is for you. 


| AY: YOU stage-struck? Of course you 


First, I have no qualms about being 
as discouraging as possible. There are 
very few parts in the professional plays 
produced each year compared to the 
many young would-be actors and ac- 
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tresses who are wearing their soles thin 
pounding the pavements from casting 
office to casting office. George M. Cohan 
used to say that if anyone could be dis- 
couraged from going on the stage he 
should be, but that if a person really 
belonged on the stage, nothing could 
discourage him. 


The fact is that there are not enough 
jobs in the theatre to employ more than 
a small fraction of the number of actors 
capable of filling them. This means that 
landing a theatre job depends not only 
on ability but on just plain luck. It takes 
“a break” to get a start in the theatre. 
Granted that the best break in the world 
won't do you any good without the talent 
to carry it through, there is still the other 
side — that the best talent can starve 
to death on Broadway waiting for “a 


break.” 


Unlike many other countries, all 
United States professional theatre comes 
out of one city — New York. According 
to Equity (the actors’ union) there is 
never more than 20% of its membership 
working at any one time. Last season, 
1951-52, the average length of employ- 
ment for an actor in New York was two 
weeks, 


Therefore don’t go to New York with- 
out some means of supporting yourself 
outside the theatre. You should have 
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STAGE-STRUCK? 


By JUNE MITCHELL . 


money enough to live for a year without 
any additional income. For the first year 
then you will be free to put all your 
time and energy into getting a part. 
After that money is used up — and it 
will be — you must be prepared to sup- 
port yourself by a part-time job such 
as clerking in a department or drug 
store. If you are very fortunate, you 
may land an occasional broadcasting job 
which will bring in a little extra money. 

Which brings me to my second point. 
Dont go to New York directly from 
high school. Mature and sophisticated 
as you may consider yourself, the high- 
school-graduate-age actor just doesn’t 
have enough background to meet the 
competition. You need further study. 
You must be able to hold your own in 
interviews. You should be able to dance 
and to sing. You should have some 
speaking knowledge of foreign languages 
as well as special ability in your own. 
How well can you read Shakespeare? 
I'll bet you don't even speak English 
acceptably. (Don't shoot! Very few 
people do speak acceptably enough for 
stage work unless they have had special 
training. Did you ever make a tape 
recording of your own speech and then 
play it over and over analyzing it in 
comparison to some four-star actor? Try 
it! ) 

To sum up then, you need more train- 
ing than high school gives you. I heartily 
recommend college. It is possible to re- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


ART 
and 


DRAMA 


By DORIS MARSHALL 


HO DARES to dream? And who 

are those who make their dreams 

come true? We all dream, but 
who dares to dream of lifting the curtain 
on Wonderland? Who are the Lewis 
Carrolls among us, the James Barries, 
who dare to make Wonderland and the 
Never Never Land as real to all the 
world as Main Street? 

Maybe the boy with the pale blue 
eyes and the corn-thatch of wayward 
hair, the boy who stammers when he 
recites in history class and stumbles all 
over the gym in physical ed. Maybe 
each down-to-earth question jolts him out 
of some fantasy that some day will en- 
chant all the world. Maybe when he 
stumbles it is that reality has blocked 
the gossamer world of magic that exists 
already in his mind, a world peopled 
with the Alices and Peter Pans of to- 
morrow’s theatre. 

Who dares to make these dreams come 
true? That same blue-eyed boy, or his 
counterpart on the distaff side, and the 
teacher, who must guide his hand as it 
moves across the drawing board, and 
the students who work and play with 
him, and of course his parents, whose 
own success will find itself in his. 


To the Teacher: 


Find a path for a child’s dream, 
Made from the Dust which is God; 
With a Star-Call to guide 
Like an April rain, 
Or the moving of a tide. 
A silver web to catch the sheen 
Of a moon with promise laden. 
c C oO 








Shape a brave, new world 

With the help of a child, 

Whose gift by God has been given. 

Dream cargoes will make the path 
glow 

With warmth and keen delight, and 

The path will widen, 

Star-studded and streamed — 

For you .. . have made reality 

Out of a child's dream. 


The curtain was up. The cast was 
taking its call. It was a rousing call, 
with the immense audience on its feet, 
for Abe Lincoln, from a cardboard ‘train, 
had just bidden his final and prophetic 
farewell to those he knew and loved in 
Illinois. The rain-effect machine, though 
working perfectly, provided less moisture 
than did the eyes of those who beheld 


the spectacle. It was a scene in which 


10 


every spectator was an actor, and the 
band intensified the emotion with the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, and the 
extras took their places at the apron of 
the stage, adding their voices to Julia 
Ward Howe’s soul-wrencher, and the off- 
stage train whistle urged Our Abe on- 
ward to his fate. 

This was more than a polite thank-you 
from the patrons to the actors for a nice 
play; it was more than a noisy curtain 
call that could have been contrived ‘by 
a skillful cheerleader; it was a tribute 
from a stunned throng to an aggregation 
of students for the contribution to the 
drama and to art. 

And now to art! The boy with the 
pale blue eyes and the corn-thatch of 
wayward hair, who stammers when he 
recites and stumbles in physical ed, and 
who was not able to walk the boards and 
get the glory and the plaudits of the actor 
— he was urged with forty like compan- 
ions, dressed in white coveralls with 
brave, bold letters of cardinal red ‘spell- 
ing “Stage Crew,” to take the bows at 
the front of the stage, graciously given 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois, had been deco- 
rated by the student house committee. 
A political platform, draped with o/d 
fashioned bunting and rosettes, was con- 
structed on the mezzanine, and over- 
looked the main floor. There, placa:«ls 
from every county in the huge state of 
Montana proudly located the legislators 
the governor and other dignitaries of ‘1e 
state, who were witnessing the artisiry 
of a complete production. Eleven st: ze 
sets were the work of teen-agers; art \as 
never more glorious, labor never mre 
highly rewarded. 

Art never more glorious? Let's }>ok 
back a year. This same crew, as novices 
a year ago, had done well by “De Lav” 
in Roark Bradford’s fable, The Green 
Pastures, with twenty-two gorgeous, °x- 
travagant and inspirational scenes, whch 
were colorful and striking, simple and 
drab as prescribed by the text. And ‘ct’s 
look forward a year, when the same 
crew was to romp through The Merchant 
of Venice, which, coincidentally, also 
had twenty-two scenes of varying mag- 
nificence. That, as easy as it was — and 
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to them by the cast, who knew of the 
many tedious hours this working group 
had endured for their glory. 

The pale blue eyes of this new Michel- 
angelo wandered past the proscenium 
to the right exit of the auditorium. There 
he beheld his masterpiece — Abraham 
Lincoln, done on cheap old red paper 
with black and white chalk, deep 
set wrinkles and the -eye faithfully re- 
vealing the dream that was Lincoln’s and 
the dream that was his own. Standing 
at his skinny elbow, his art companion, 
the president of the student body and 
a football star, put an arm around his 
shoulder, for they knew Thespis would 
be pleased: Each had done well his 

art. 

' The auditorium for this stirring play, 


of course we must remember that nene 
of this was really easy — showed tve- 
mendous development in art, scenic con- 
struction and enthusiasm. 

You may say, “They dare to dream, 
but their dreams must be lined w th 
gold.” They're not. A play springs vp, 
and with it hope — hope that the student 
business manager and his crew can hed 
the public past the only gold mine we 
know, the little cage known throughc it 
the show world as B.O. The production 
manager is reassuring because he and ‘is 
crew have lugged in mattress tops, caske 
boxes, stripping and mill ends that the 
mill manager has kindly put aside ‘or 
enterprising workers, and the product on 
manager cheerfully adds that he was 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE WORLD 


for a LOCATION 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


“short subject” productions have 

been described in these columns: 
the Disney nature series; the Rockett 
industrial and public relations films; the 
UPA cartoons (Mr. Magoo); and the 
Moody Institute science pictures. A fifth 
si:nificant motion picture venture in the 
s} ort subject field is the making of doc- 
uianetary religious films. Shot on loca- 
tion, the location in this case is literally 
the world. 

Missions Visualized, Incorporated, is 
perhaps the youngest organization’ in 
Hollywood devoted to this effort. Cer- 
ta'nly it is the busiest. Principal objec- 
tive of this hustling outfit is to produce 
tailor-made pictures for Protestant de- 
nominations which will present, in color 
and sound, authentic stories of their mis- 
sion work at home and abroad. To that 
end, each year a crew goes on an ex- 
tended expedition to make on-the-spot 
photographic reports of medical, edu- 
cational, social and religious activity 
around the globe. 

This non-profit company was incorpo- 
rated three years ago under the leader- 
ship and inspiration of the Reverend 
Lloyd E. Young, a Baptist pastor in 
Portland, Oregon. A Board of Admini- 
stration composed of Portland business 
and professional men made it financially 
possible to purchase necessary equip- 
ment and extend credit so that the first 
camera crew could leave for assign- 
ments in South America. Seven films re- 
sulted from that first expedition. 

One year later, after the first pictures 
were in the can and released by the 
several church mission boards who had 
requested them, a second crew of three 
men went to Europe and Africa to shoot 
twenty films for various denomina- 
tional bodies. While these were being 
processed and completed during the 
first half of 1952, MVI produced several 
domestic pictures and four in Central 
America. At this writing, the latest four- 
man crew is bringing to a close a ‘round- 
the-globe trip which, since last October, 
has taken them to England, the Conti- 
nent, Southern Asia and the Far East. 

Fifteen films will result from the cur- 
rent expedition. Meanwhile the staff in 
Hollywood is putting into production 
the first domestic film of 1953. The MVI 
staff, which consisted three years ago of 
three men, has. grown to a_ balanced 
complement of twelve persons with as- 
sorted skills. 

Picture making of this sort presents 


Psi distinctly different kinds of 
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problems radically different from pro- 
ductions made largely on sound stages 
and on locations where modern conven- 
iences are readily available. The most 
persistent of these problems is presented 
by the weather. It is possible to route 
the crew to arrive in the Belgian Congo, 
for example, during the most auspicious 
month, but weather is never wholly pre- 
dictable. The crew of the second world 
expedition were marooned for weeks in 
African jungle territory when early sea- 
sonal rains caught up with them. 
Second only to the weather as a com- 
plicating factor is the lack of electricity 
in most of the areas where extensive 
shooting is done. Fortunately for the 
cameraman, much of the mission activi- 
ty is carried on outdoors; such is the 
case with agricultural education and ex- 
perimentation. On the other hand, the 
bulk of the medical work is carried on in 
hospitals which, although equipped with 
modern facilities, are rarely provided 
with sufficient electrical power to light 
interiors for color photography. Only on 
rare occasions is a generator available 
locally for supplementing the regular 
power. The crew travels light; under 


current planning the carrying of a gen- 
erator as standard equipment is out of 
the question. 

In many instances the director trans- 
fers activity that normally is conducted 
indoors to an exterior setting. Successful 
attempts have been made recently to 
simulate interior scenes by revamping 
open patios, courts and porches. The 
sun provides the main source of light; 
properties and “set dressing” are intro- 
duced to give the illusion of interior 
walls and doors. On a hazy or cloudy 
day the tell-tale evidence of daylight 
shadows is eliminated and the effect of 
diffuse interior lighting is achieved. 
Color footage just received from Pakis- 
tan records a college class in session in 
what appears to be a well lighted class- 
room. Actually the space is a roomy 
hall or court whose large windows look 
out on sky and foliage. The illusion is 
complete. 

Creating “story lines” for a long series 
of such films, in which the basic themes 
are similar, calls for ingenuity and 
nimble imagination. Usually a treatment 
is outlined in consultation with the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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By SI MILLS 


EET THE PRESS on NBC Ra- 
M dio and Television is an explo- 
sive press conference during 
which, for thirty unrehearsed, uncen- 
sored minutes, four of the nation’s top 
news reporters fire questions at a per- 
sonality whose words and deeds are 
. national news. Each week the panel of 
newsmen (and women) “throw the book” 
at a frontpage figure in a no-punches- 
barred meeting of the people who re- 
cord the news with those who make it. 
Martha Rountree, co-producer of 
Meet the Press with AMERICAN MERCURY S 
Lawrence Spivak, moderates the broad- 
cast-telecast, which usually originates in 
Washington. Spivak is the only perma- 
nent member on the panel, with differ- 
ent reporters appearing each week to 
interrogate various guests. 

A journalism major at the University 
of South Carolina, and a member of the 
Women’s National Press Club as well 
as of the American Newspaper Women’s 
Association, Martha Rountree has had 
ample journalistic experience which en- 
ables her almost to anticipate the ques- 
tions to be asked. Quick to recognize 
the signs of a verbal storm developing 
during the question-and-answer parry- 
ing on the program, she skillfully guides 
the proceedings safely through contro- 
versial channels. She is, however, equal- 
ly quick to bolster a lagging discussion 
with a sharp, provocative comment. Her 
adroit handling of the program has in- 
spired such esteem on the part of her 
guests that there is a formidable list of 
personalities willing to appear on the 
program for the first time and several 
who would like to return. 

As Miss Rountree herself has said, 
“Ours is the only country in the world 
where prominent statesmen and civic 
leaders are ready and willing to appear 
on a program where a wrong answer 
could easily kill them politically.” 

Martha Rountree is a busy and a 
pretty girl. A _ soft-spoken, beautiful 
Southerner with taffy hair and brown 
eyes, she serves as decorous backdrop 
to her Carolinian accents as she directs 
a myriad of activities at a pace that 
would drive most men to the hospital. 

She owns and produces half a dozen 
radio and television programs, includin 
Leave It to the Girls and Keep Posted. 
To keep her various business affairs on 
an even keel, Miss Rountree employs a 
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staff of 16 persons and commutes week- 
ly between New York and Washington. 
She maintains a home and an office in 
each city. 

Miss Rountree was born in Gaines- 
ville, Florida, and educated in South 
Carolina. She comes by her interest in 
politics through her family, which num- 
bers Colonial governors, doctors, preach- 
ers, soldiers and statesmen among her 
distinguished ancestors. From them she 
inherited a vital interest in maintaining 
the liberties for which they worked and 
fought. She came to radio and tele- 
vision after working at an advertising 
agency. She also wrote stories for popu- 
lar magazines, was a trade-paper re- 
porter, and worked at a radio station in 
Brooklyn. 

All this happened between the time 
Miss Rountree arrived in New York 
prior to World War II and the time she 
became president of her own company, 
Radio House (1938), which prepared 
all sorts of programs from serials to 
singing commercials. She continued to 
write newspaper columns of political 
commentary. One day in 1944 she went 
to Spivak, who then published the 
AMERICAN Mercury with an idea for an 
article on the women’s vote in the Presi- 
dential election. The article never was 
printed, but from those Rountree-Spivak 
conversations emerged Meet the Press. 

International celebrities enjoy Miss 
Rountree’s lavish parties in Washington, 
She is one of the most popular hostesses 
in the capital, and still finds time for 
extensive effort on behalf of other nu- 
merous institutions. She is a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Girls 
Clubs of America and is active in the 
Women’s National Press Club where re- 
cently she was Hospitality Chairman. 
During the past few years Miss Roun- 

ee has received many awards for her 
contributions to publicizing the increas- 
ing importance of women in national 
affairs. 


But to forget Miss Rountree — like 
most panel shows, Meet the Press suffers 
from a form of bombast that is typic:l 
of many similar shows. The problem is 
primarily — but not wholly or always — 
emphasized by the guests. For the most 
part, these visitors have worthwhile oral 
contributions, but they too frequently 
put into practice the old advice, “If you 
can't win an argument on points alone, 
then shout your opponent down.” This 
is most often the code in politics, and 
the participants, though not necessarily 
politicians, often use the same code. The 
situation is heightened by TV, where 
verbal foot stamping is joined by grim- 
acing and waving. Fortunately, seats are 
provided and members must stay put. 

Unfair as the idea may seem at first, 
Meet the Press is not one of those pro- 
grams which presents two guests on the 
same evening. You may feel that in 
that way an incomplete picture is pre- 
sented. But think of it this way: when 
two speakers are brought forth on a 30- 
minute program, there is probably a 
total of fifteen minutes allotted to each. 
Then, when you deduct the time spent in 
commercials, or questions from the panc| 
of four newsmen, or for the necessary 
seconds for recognizing questioner an | 
answerer, or for the moderator to mak > 
an interjection (explanation, introdu: - 
tion, announcement, etc.) you find th: t 
there is comparatively little time lef . 
No man, regardless of how capable |} > 
may be, can succinctly state in aboit 
ten minutes all that must (or should 
be said. The problem can be handle . 
in either of two ways. The first is t 
have a longer program, which may nc: 


— 


be economically feasible or possible fc ° 


the sponsor. (This fact is particular] ’ 
true of programs done on a sustainin* 
basis.) The second method is to hav: 
only one guest, a person who knows h s 
field thoroughly, and thus give to hii. 
more time. 

This latter approach is the one used 
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KNEE DEEP IN TROUBLE 


By BETTYE KNAPP 


Another grand new comedy from the author of such favorites as 
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The Burton family, with the exception of Mrs. Burton, has 
never “grown up.” Mrs. Burton always washes the socks, 
polishes the shoes, picks up discarded clothes and to a large 
extent does the thinking for them. So it certainly is disastrous 
when Violet meets a telephone pole that won’t move over, with 
Mother acquiring a fractured skull. 


The Burtons are now like little lost sheep — all except Violet. 
Escaping from the accident without a scratch, Violet decides 
she must have been destined to do some good in the world. 


She begins her campaign by misinterpreting Mrs. Lester’s 
kindness to her father as a secret love affair and from then on 
her motives are wholly unselfish. Even with the encourage- 


Date Bait, Salad Days, The Million Heir and The Inner Willy 


Peggy just to get out of the family’s hair. Jerry is rapidly falling 
into the family path of least resistance. Mr. Burton plugs along 
working for Mr. Greenmore, afraid to step out on his own. 
_— Violet is letting her life be guided by Annabelle’s tea 
eaves. 

Now Cousin Myrna steps in. She is efficient, picks up after 
the family, but ventures to stick out her neck and give Mr. 
Burton a little sound advice. Just when Annabelle and Violet 
are knee-deep in tea leaves planning ways of getting Dr. 
Marshall to propose, Jerry crushes Violet with the news that 
he caught Myrna and the Doctor necking. Of course Violet 
rises above everything and decides the next best thing is to 
be a nurse. Andy and his father go into business for themselves. 





really concentrate on Dr. Marshall. 
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ment of Annabelle’s tea readings, she can’t take time out to 
Andy plans to marry 


6 men, 8 women. Interior setting. 





And Jerry strikes out for his independence by bringing his old 
socks out of hiding and doing the laundry himself 
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by Meet the Press and, as you may sus- 
pect, the problem involved is at least 
twofold. The visitors from week to 
week, since their forte is in speaking 
rather than in performing, must show 
enough diversity of opinion to hold an 
audience. 


That may seem like a single hurdle 
but it isn’t. Split into two components, 
it means that there must be ample ques- 
tions with speakers who are thoroughly 
conversant with their subject to answer 
them. Meet the Press is obviously aware 
of the two-pronged riddle. It has an- 
swered capably, albeit in a cautious 
way. The series has brought to its _lis- 
teners such personalities and names as 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of War Rob- 
ert Patterson, Dr. Robert Oppenheimer 
(atom bomb), former Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania, Senator Robert A. Taft 
and Whittaker Chambers. 


Using the adjective “cautious” to de- 
scribe the manner in which the riddle 
has been met is ‘not to make any deroga- 
tory implication. So far as I am con- 
cerned caution is often an admirable 
trait. Here is a chance to receive worth- 
while, timely information. Certainly it 
ist a news program, but it definitely 
alopts the newsman’s psychology of fer- 
reting deeply. The listener and viewer 
aie treated, then, to meals made up of 
nore than just frothy desserts, as is too 
o'ten done on similar shows. There are 


good solid meats, filling morsels that 
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leave the listener quite thoroughly sur- 
feited. 
“I-Told-You-So” Department 

In the Television: Techniques and 
Appreciation series that appeared in 
Dramatics in 1950-1951 the point was 
raised about whether or not TV was a 
threat to the other entertainment indus- 
tries. My opinion was that it was not. 
Part of my argument was that moving 
pictures had not caused the death of 
stage plays, and that the growth in the 
use of records did not bring an end to 
radio. Looks like my beliefs are being 
borne out. 


Hollywood, after some experimenta- 
tion with three-dimensional film, has put 
aside that avenue . . . at least for the 
time being. Instead it has come up 
with the “Cinerama,” a completely dif- 
ferent technique. Although a detailed 
description is not in my province, I can 
say that the screen being used to show 
the image is much larger than the ones 
now in use. Moreover, it is somewhat 
concave to add to the impression of 
depth. Besides, three projectors, rather 
than one, flash the pictures in adjacent, 
parallel segments. | 


Gone is the need for each member 
of the audience to wear polarized 
glasses, and yet present is a note of 
exceptional realism through which the 
spectator becomes a participant. This 
new, very much strived for note of tak- 
ing part is aided by an improved use of 


sound, Instead of the loudspeakers be- 
ing limited to a single area on the stage, 
they are located in various places 
throughout the showplace. (A similar 
approach on delivering sound was used 
in the late 1930's in the Walt Disney 
movie Fantasia, and the result then was 
that the Ava Maria sequences gave you 
the feeling of being completely sur- 
rounded by music. ) 


But what does all this mean to tele- 
vision? It means this: Not long ago the 
movie industry was virtually crying that 
video was weaning away the movie- 
goer. Then the TV novelty began to 
wear off. People weren't willing to stay 
home to watch their sets unless there 
was something especially outstanding 
that evening. So box office receipts 
again began to rise. There was the ad- 
ditional impetus by virtue of the use 
of color (Warner, Ansco, Kodak, and 
Technicolor). Now that the video in- 
dustry is quite close to reproducing in 
hues, a different departure is necessary. 


It would appear that one has been 
found. The possibility of television go- 
ing the same way in the near future 
seems to be blocked. For one thing, 
there is the matter of the curved screen. 
Then there are the multiple projectors. 
And add to them the wide dissemina- 
tion of sound. Television can so far offer 
none of these advantages. The shoe, if 
it is not yet on the other foot, is cer- 
tainly suspended in mid-air. 
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Cheaper by the Dozen, as presented by Tahlequah, Okla., High School, Troupe 836, Mary Upd 
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graff, Director. 








Staging CHEAPER by the DOZEN 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN, a three-act comedy, 
dramatized by Perry Clark from the book by Frank 
B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. Nine 
men, seven women. One interior. Royalty, $25. 
Dramatic Publishing Company, 1706 S. Prairie Ave., 


Chicago 16, lil 
Suitability 


E WERE FLOODED with com- 
WX pliments following our produc- 
tion of Cheaper by the Dozen. 
Our junior class presented the play, 
which was delightful to direct. It is more 
substantial and worthwhile than many 
comedies and lends itself almost per- 
fectly to high school production. From 
the time that we first read the play, we 
felt that it would be a success. It con- 
tains all the ingredients of a good play. 
It is a warm story of a man with un- 
usual but inspiring ideas of life. 


Plot 

Cheaper by the Dozen is a comedy 
founded on fact about Frank Gilbreth, a 
world famous efficiency expert, and his 
large, interesting family. Mr. Gilbreth 
thinks that what works in the factory 
will work in the home, and he applies his 
methods with sometimes hilarious re- 
sults. The plot is real and human and 
so wholesome that nothing needs to be 
cut. It is a good length for a full eve- 
ning’s entertainment. The set is simple 
and offers very little in the way of staging 
problems. 





Casting 
Before choosing this play, we made 
sure that we had available a strong lead 
in the role of Father. His personality 
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PLAY OF THE MONTH 
Edited by Earl W. Blank 





By MARY UPDEGRAFF 


stands out during the entire play. He is 
dynamic and forceful, whereas the Moth- 
er portrays a warmth that enables her 
to hold the family together and keep 
peace among them. The children are of 
different ages and sizes and must be 
chosen according to height. However, 
they are all parts than can be handled 
by high school boys and girls. The three 
babies of the family do not appear on 
stage. Particular attention should be 


given to the selection of Frank and Er- 
nestine, who narrate parts of the play. 
They should be full of energy and have 
good voices and diction. The doctor's 
role is simple and suggests an older man. 
Miss Brill, the old maid school teacher, 
supplies laughs whenever she appears. 


Direction 


We found no serious problems in di- 
recting. Perhaps our greatest difficulty 
was in preventing a crowded look on 
the stage. Often there were ten or 
twelve people on the stage at once and 
we had to place each person where he 
could be seen. It took some planning to 
keep the effect natural, uncrowded and 
balanced. Since we had the room, we 
used a real dog and we found that the 





live dog added to the play. However, 








Another scene from the Tahlequah’s play. : 
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Play-books 
Royalty for each performance 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 


For 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 


TWO NEW PLAYS 


SIMPLE SIMON by Aurand Harris 


A young, innocent stranger comes to visit a totalitarian country, where no one thinks without the Queen’s permission. 
He soon falls afoul of some of the Queen’s arbitrary rules, and is thrown into prison, escapes execution by apologizing 
to the Queen, but pricked by his conscience, he whispers the truth into the ground. Miraculously, a tree grows from 
his whisper, and as it grows its branches sing the truth aloud to the sky — “The Queen is a Tyrant!” Once again, he 
is sentenced to execution, when by exercising his natural talents, he is able to save the Princess’ life, and the Queen 
learns that the personal freedom of her subjects is precious to the kingdom. 


HIAWATHA, Peace Maker of the Iroquois by James Norris 


The five tribes of the Iroquois are at war with one another, when young Hiawatha goes with his friends on a hunting 
trip. Captured by Chief Atotarho of the Onandagas, who longs to bring all the Iroquois under his submission, Hia- 
watha escapes with the aid of an old sage, who sends him on his dream fast, where he conceives a plan for bringing 
all the Iroquois Chiefs together into a league for peace. Summoning the five Chiefs together, he persuades all to 
agree to peace between them. But when Atotarho demands the right to be Head Chieftain, and then commands the 
tribes to arm for war against the World, the other Chiefs, by general agreement, veto his plan, and the Great Spirit 
sends Hiawatha to carry his message to other tribes. 


AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


75c each 
$15.00 
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the lines can easily be arranged to keep 
him off stage, as they have been for 
the babies. 

Rehearsals 


We had five weeks of rehearsal. We 
spent two and a half weeks blocking the 
action and learning the lines. We spent 
one week ironing out any bothersome 
wrinkles and rehearsing parts that need- 
ed special attention. The last week and 
a half were devoted to polishing the play 
and putting it together. During the last 
week we had one dress rehearsal. The 
rehearsals were two hours in length until 
the last week when they were longer. 


Stage Problems 


The one set is an interior, a living room 
of the twenties. We used a simple box 
set with painted wood facings and wall 
paper appropriate to the time. The two 
doors were practical as were the stairs 
and window. The set was made in our 
class in the stage-craft department. In 
order to assure ourselves of an authentic 
period setting of the twenties, we ap- 
pointed a committee to make a study of 
the furniture of that era and to procure 
it for us. Friends lent us living room 
furniture, vases, lamps, pictures, draper- 
ies and rugs. This is not necessary, but 
it is most effective. 


Lighting and Sound 
The only special lighting effect was 
used for Frank and Ernestine, who nar- 


rated parts of the story at the beginning. 


of each scene. They stood in front of 
the curtain at the right with a spot on 
them. Appropriate music was played 
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in the background. When they finished 
their lines, the curtains opened and the 
border lights came on. Then they stepped 
into the main picture and the play went 
on. We used the two sound effect records 
which the play publisher had prepared 
especially for this play. They were not 
expensive and were well worth their 
price, as they enabled us to have pro- 
fessional sound effects. Incidentally we 
had a most efficient stage crew, which 
was on the job every minute from the 
first rehearsal to the last second of the 
final performance. Such a crew can take 
a load off the director’s shoulders. These 
boys manipulated the sound effects per- 
fectly and took care of all properties, 
keeping them under lock and key be- 
tween rehearsals. They returned all¢bor- 
rowed property before noon of the day 
following the last performance. 


Costuming 

The costuming is an important part 
of this play. We had a costume com- 
mittee to help the members of the cast 
plan and obtain their costumes. The 
committee made a study of costumes of 
the twenties: They searched the town 
for clothes to borrow and what they 
could not find, they made. The boys 
wore sweaters and bow ties. The young- 
er ones wore knickers, long stockings and 
oxfords. The girls wore jumpers, or mid- 
dies and pleated skirts. The length of 
the skirts depended upon the age of the 
children. All wore cotton stockings, ex- 
cept Anne, the oldest, who wore silk 
stockings in the second and third acts. 
Mr. Gilbreth wore a suit with vest, a 


white shirt and a bow tie. The doctor 
wore a plain dark suit. The cheer leader 
wore baggy pants, a bright sweater, a 
bow tie and a little hat. Anne’s boy 
friend, like the older brothers, was 
dressed in long trousers. Miss Brill wore 
a tailored suit and hat. Mrs. Gilbreth, 
the Mother, wore the long waisted 
dresses of the period. 
Make-up 

The make-up committee used light 
juvenile make-up for the children. The 
older characters were given a few wrin- 
kles and a touch of gray hair. The make- 
up Was purposely kept simple. We had 
two very responsible prompters who did 
not miss a rehearsal. They kept everyone 
doing the right thing at the right time. 


Budget 
Ns wi vee ee ebyhaxdecens $35.00 
RL 6 ns ee eee uated pilyeins 6.12 
a kk wha Sia ein 12.00 
Be ae ee $53.12 
Publicity 


Since both the book and the movie, 
Cheaper by the Dozen, are so widely 
known, it was not necessary to try to sell 
the story. Our art department made post- 
ers, which we distributed around town. 
We had stories about the play in the 
local paper and state daily newspapers, 
and on the day before the performance 
was to be given, our advertising com- 
mittee distributed handbills. We had 
the largest crowd ever to attend a play 
at our school. 


Next Month: The Time of Your Life 
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JENNY KISSED ME 

LAURA (HIGH SCHOOL VERSION) 

GRAMERCY GHOST 

MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 

A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
STAGE DOOR 

DEAR RUTH 

LIFE WITH FATHER 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 

YEARS AGO 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT 





JUNIOR MISS 
RAMSHACKLE INN 


CUCKOOS ON 
THE HEARTH 
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TIME FOR 
JENNY 
ELIZABETH . 
KISSED ME 


MAMA 


OOL VERSION 


" * 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
INC. PLAY SERVICE 
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Nowadays the public has to pay more for nearly everything it buys. The plays whose fees (‘royalties’) we reduced in Septem- 
ber are selling better than ever. Why the reduction? There are a great number of high schools. that have not been able to use 


such plays as we advertise on this page, and we want. them to have a chance to do so. 


The fee on JUNIOR MISS is now $25 a performance (Formerly $35-$25) The fee on DEAR RUTH is now $25 a performance (Formerly $35-$25) 
The fee on TIME FOR ELIZABETH is now $25 a performance (Formerly $35-$25) 


The fee on YEARS AGO is now $35-$25 (Formerly $50-$25) 
The fee on JENNY KISSED ME is now $25 a performance (Formerly $35-$25) The fee on | REMEMBER MAMA is now $25 a performance for high schools . 
(Formerly $50-$25) 


DEAR RUTH |j/|/| JUNIOR yas 





YEARS AGO 


by Ruth Gordon 


price 85 CENTS 


ACTING EDITION 
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14 EAST 38TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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THEATRE 


on 


BROADWAY 


By PAUL MYERS 


ACH MARCH for the past several 
E years has been celebrated as Inter- 

national Theatre Month. During 
that period, as many of the Thespians 
know from actual production experience, 
an effort is made to produce plays of 
foreign authorship and/or plays set in a 
foreign locale — preferably one that con- 
- tains notes of an international theme. 
The Broadway theatre has taken on much 
more of an international air during the 
past month than it has during any formal 
observance of International Theatre 
Month. 

The first visitors to bow here were the 
troupe from Paris headed by Jean-Louis 
Barrault and his wife, Madeleine Renaud, 
who are still filling the Ziegfeld Theatre. 
They have brought to us a tremendously 
varied repertoire and their success is 
attested to by the extension of their en- 
gagement beyond the period announced. 
The opening bill was a double-header 
consisting of Marivaux Les Fausses Con- 
fidences and Baptiste, a pantomime by 
Jacques Prevert. In the latter, M. Bar- 
rault repeats some of the excellent mim- 
ing he did in that excellent film, Les 
Enfants du Paradis, which many of you 
must have seen. 

Another double-bill is made up of two 
works of Moliere —Amphitryon and Les 
Fouberies de Scapin . . . plays with which 
many American audiences are familiar. 
Great prescience and planning is evinced 
in the choice of the plays for the Ameri- 
can repertory. The most novel item was 
the Andre Gide adaptation of Shake- 
speares Hamlet. In the latter, Mme. 
Renaud appeared as the Queen and M. 
Barrault in the title role. One of the 
principal points of converse among thea- 
tre people have been the liberties taken 
with the Bard’s tragedy by the charac- 
terization of Barrault and by the treat- 
ment of Gide. Time and space do not 
allow for detailed discussion of the vari- 
ous points here or of complete details 
of the performance here of the players 
from the Theatre Marigny, Paris. 

As I recall, I expressed some doubts 
in my last report to you concerning the 
fate of the troupe from the National 
Theatre of Greece, which was soon to 
bow at the Mark Hellinger Theatre. I 
had some misgivings as to the extent of 
the audience which might be interested 
in two Sophoclean tragedies adapted 
into modern Greek and in a company 
which was totally unknown except for 
Mme. Katina Paxinou. I am happy to 
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An exciting scene from See the Jaguar, the N. Richard Nash’s new play. 
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be able to tell you that the engagement 
was a great success. So great was the 
demand for tickets that the run was ex- 
tended for an additional week. 

The troupe headed by Paxinou and 
her husband, Alexis Minotis, presented 
Oedipus Tyrannus and Electra. The 
modern adaptations did differ in some 
respects from the classical texts of the 
plays and the Theatre Collection of the 
New York Public Library was besieged 
for requests for texts of the modern ver- 
sions of the play. As far as the staff there 
could determine, published English 
translations of these do not exist. Natu- 
rally, a knowledge of the play did help 
toward more complete enjoyment of the 
productions, but even one totally un- 
aware of the import of the action couldn't 
help reveling in the movement of the 
actors. The beauty of the chorus (a group 
of ladies for the Electra and a male 
aggregation for the Oedipus) was a reve- 
lation to one whose concept of its place 
in Greek drama had been formed almost 
entirely through reading studies of that 
ancient theatre. At times, it would ap- 
proach ballet in its fluidity or opera in 
the manner in which it would recite and/ 
or intone sections of the play. The works 
were a much closer integration of speech, 
dance and singing than are the presenta- 
tions of tragedy in the English speaking 
theatre. So important was the score for 
the Electra that no less a person than 
Dimitri Mitropoulis was commissioned as 
composer. 

One afternoon while the Greek players 
were still running here, the New York 
chapter of the American National Thea- 
tre and Academy (it was the parent 
group which had arranged the engage- 
ment in New York in collaboration with 
Guthrie McClintic) invited friends to a 
forum at which comparisons between the 
American stage and that of foreign coun- 
tries were made. Katina Paxinou spoke 
at the session. It was hoped than Jean- 
Louis Barrault would attend but other 
engagements prevented him from so 
doing. The general sentiment of the 


speakers seemed to prove that there wa 
no great difference in the kind of thing 
that is successful on one stage or another 
(a great tragedy well presented, a good 
musical well presented or a_ hilarious 
slaptick farce well presented will always 
meet with approval). It is the economic 
consideration that causes the great dif- 
ference and no place is it more expensive 
to produce a play — and consequently 
to attend the theatre — than in the United 
States. 

At this same session, Clarence Der- 
went outlined glowing plans for a series 
of plays which ANTA hoped to present 
locally — if the funds were forthcoming. 
It was planned to bring to New York 
audiences the production of Christopher 
Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners, which Albert 
Marre had staged for the Boston Tribu- 
tary Theatre. Good as the production at 
St. James’ Church last season was it did 
suffer from poor sight lines and inaudi- 
dility. The other two productions planned 
were Shakespeare’s rarely performed 
Love's Labor's Lost and George Bernard 
Shaw's Misalliance, the study of the re- 
lationship between parents and chil- 
dren. It is only the aforesaid economic 
difficulties which prevent the series from 
going forward and one hopes that they 
may shortly be overcome. 

Arthur Kennedy, who scored a tii- 
umph as Biff in Arthur Miller's Death of 
a Salesman, and then took off for Holly- 
wood, returned recently in a play by N. 
Richard Nash, See the Jaguar. The ai- 
thor has been represented hereabouts 
only twice before — by Second Best Be, 
which endeavored to tell the story of tlie 
love life of Shakespeare, and by Tie 
Young and Fair, which is remembered 
chiefly as the play in which Julie Haris 
first gained widespread attention. Sve 
the Jaguar stayed about only long enough 
(five performances) to remind us that 
Mr. Nash may someday turn out a really 
exciting play and that Mr. Kennedy has 
stayed on the West Coast too long. 

It was an interesting play .. . one that 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Room for One More, St. Boniface High School, Cold Spring, Minn., 
Troupe 674, Sister Michaela, Director. 





The Curious Savage, Franklin School, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Troupe 468, 
Don Henry, Director. 





Kind Lady, Olathe, Colo., High School, Troupe 671, Adda, Powers, Director. 





Thespian 
Chatter 


By Our 
Student 
Thespians 


Rochelle, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 291) 


We started out the year by taking no 
six new members at a candlelight ce: >- 
mony. For the initiates’ informal init. .- 
tion they had to write and perfor n 
skits with the help of the six old me: 
bers at the Christmas assembly for t 
student body. Money was raised 
checking coats at a basketball game ai 
by also sponsoring a dance after the le 
game. The troupe used this money 
finance their trip to Chicago in t) 
spring to see Guys and Dolls. Under 
the sponsorship of Miss Alice Muschler, 
we interpreted acting rules and stage 
terminology for the Jesters’ Club. An- 
other formal initiation was held in the 
spring with the parents present. Nine 
new members were taken in. A 4-Star 
Thespian represented our troupe at the 
State Speech Contest at Champaign. 
She was entered in prose reading. — 
Ginny Ellis, President 


Wolf Point, Montana 
(Thespian Troupe 1063) 

An impressive initiation ceremony for 
new Thespians brought to a close a very 
active year for the Dramatics Club of 
Wolf Point High School. After the 
candle lighting ceremony the officers 
elected for next year were installed. 
During the year our club presented two 
one-act plays, The Early Worm and 
The Farnsworth Nose. A three-act play, 
Good Night Ladies, was directed by 
two Thespians under the supervision of 
our sponsor, Miss Kimble. Our mem- 
bers were also active in the junior play, 
Seventeenth Summer, and the senior 
play, Arsenic and Old Lace. In ony 
three years of organized activity, our 
club has become a very important pa:t 
of this school.—Katherine Berreth, Se:- 
retary 
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Petaluma, California 
(Thespian Troupe 977) 

Our fall production, sponsored by t e 
troupe, was the comedy John Lovw’s 
Mary. Our spring presentation, On Bc - 
rowed Time, raised five hundred doll: ’s 
—an all time high — for the senior cla s. 
As an added attraction to the annt il 
school carnival, the Thespians manag: d 
a full-fledged “freak show,” which ws 
a huge success. A one-act melodrar:a 
and olio was successfully staged for o ir 
troupe's final production this schcol 
year. Two groups of eligible stude: ts 
have been initiated into the troupe; ré g- 
ular meetings have been held during t:1e 
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year; and a successful year has been en- 
joyed by all the members.—Marion Zim- 
merman, Historian - 


Memphis, Tennessee 
(Thespian Troupe 186) 

The most interesting and unique 
event of Troupe 186 during 1951-52 was 
their last meeting of the year. We held 
our spring initiation ceremony and pre- 
seated a one-act play on the terrace at 
the home of one of our members. We 
h:d an ideal stage outlined with box- 
wood on the upper terrace. There were 
spotlights already installed and we 
biought chairs from a nearby church to 
ccmplete the theatre on the lower ter- 
rece. A delicious picnic supper was 
se-ved at the close of the meeting. We 
be gan our year with the three-act play, 
B. st Foot Forward, and closed with the 
o1e-act play, The Summons of Sariel, 
wiich placed second in our state play 
fe tival—_James Eikner, President 


Parkersburg, West Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 264) 

Dramatics activities at P.H.S. are 
many and varied. Major productions in- 
clide Journal Jamboree, an original re- 
vie opening the subscription campaign 
for the school paper; Ramshackle Inn, 
the annual Thespian play; John Doe, 
entry in the Little Kanawha Regional 
Drama Festival and a choice play for 
participation in International Theatre 
Month; Father of the Bride, senior play 
with Thespians dominating the cast; 
radio shows over stations WCOM and 
WPAR for Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion and May-Fellowship Day. Make-up 
for all high school productions and the 
building of miniature stages are two of 
the many projects of the dramatics 
classes. Several students attended the 
Drama Festival at Ravenswood, Drama 
Clinic for high school students at Ohio 
University, and the Shakespearean pro- 
duction, Comedy of Errors, at W. Va. 
University.—Donna Norman, Secretary 


Noblesville, Indiana 
(Thespian Troupe 24) 

Thespian Troupe 24 tumed Holly- 
wood this year presenting Oscars to 
Nancy Hull for her performance in The 
Silver Whistle, and to Max Hill for his 
role in Life with Father. These minia- 
ture statuettes were presented by troupe 
sponsor, Mrs. Elna Hunter. For the 
third straight year 12 well-trained fresh- 
man and sophomore boys, calling them- 
selves the NU Club, have been earning 
Thespian points by ushering at all the 
school plays and other programs.—Linda 
Stephens, Reporter 


Winder, Georgia 
(Thespian Troupe 690) 

[roupe 690 directed their Thespian 
ability toward plays, pageants, recitals, 
coatests and chapel programs this past 
yeir. We took in five new members, 
produced four one-act plays, one of 
them for the Regional meet, a beautiful 
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The advent of Children’s Theatre in Colorado Springs High School has brought about 
a new undertaking in plays. Thespian Troupe 759 is sponsoring the production of several 
plays adapted to audiences of younger children. The first presentation brought the Dorothy 
Dayton Stone adaptation of Pinocchio. 

With the plays favoring younger audiences, it was decided to present them free of charge 
to the grade and junior highs of the city. Forty performances have been scheduled. An all 
girl cast was chosen by director, Homer L. Paris. To supplement this first cast, a second 
group has been named and both will alternate performances. 

The designing of the production has been done in a realistic manner. The costumes 
depict the character of each person and are unique in themselves. Each costume was designed 
and made by students in the costuming branch of the drama department under the leadership 
of Mrs. Homer L. Paris, wife of the director. 

A complete set was constructed and has been made portable to the extent that it can 
be moved from school to school with each performance. The scenes portray the inside of 
re cottage, the inside and outside of the Great Puppet Theatre, a scene by a road 
and back to Geppetto’s cottage after a trip through the land of hooky. 

Regardless of the lighting facilities encountered at each school visited, the lighting of the 
production will be uniform. Portable lighting units were made including floodlights and a 
portable switchboard. 

After touring the city, the troupe will concentrate its efforts on other Children’s Theatre 


productions which will be adapted to young audiences. 








Christmas pageant, three recitals, and a 
three-act comedy and numerous chapel 
programs. The Speech room was paint- 
ed a beautiful sea green with mahogany 


trim from troupe funds. We played host _ 


to the seven schools who entered the 
Regional meet and placed fourth in the 
play, reading and declamation fields. 
Troupe 690 feels it has done good work 
this year in numerous categories and 
has greatly furthered its education along 
Thespian lines.—Barbara Lanthier, Sec- 
retary 
Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania 
(Thespian Troupe 986) 

Troupe 986 opened its 1951-1952 sea- 
son last fall with a formal candlelight 
initiation ceremony in the Bellmar High 


School auditorium. Ten candidates were 


admitted to membership in presence of 
the entire student body and parents. 
The highlight of the year was the pres- 
entation of Men Are like Street Cars, 
the proceeds of which have gone in- 
to a fund for buying stage furniture. 
Throughout the year the membership 
divided into small groups and worked 
on one-act plays in workshop fashion to 
gain experience. The season closed with 
a party honoring senior members on 
May 22.—Patty Muri, Secretary 


Pampa, Texas 
(Thespian Troupe 1010) 

A “gay nineties” vaudeville show was 
a new light in our troupe’s activities for 
the year. Our new sponsor, Miss Billie 
Hutchings, reminded us that Thespians 
often neglect two of the primary ele- 
ments in our organization: dance and 
music. We went to work and soon 
had a smash hit with a couple of 
simple dance routines, an old-fashioned, 
brokenhearted girl and a sentimental 
crooner all introduced by “Mr. M.C.” 
and his jokes. In addition to three as- 
sembly programs, the major productions 
of the year were Arsenic and Old Lace 
and Mr. Barry's Etchings. Our contest 
play was Where the Cross Is Made. 
We took several trips to surrounding 
towns to see school plays, little theatre 
productions and Don Juan in Hell 
with leading Hollywood stars.—Jackie 
Weatherred, President 


Lawton, Oklahoma 
(Thespian Troupe 935) 

We feel that we are among the first 
high schools to produce Father of the 
Bride, which was a grand success. In- 
terest in our Thespian Troupe is very 
high. Our first production for 1952-53 
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will be The Brainstorm Oct. 20 and 21, 
sponsored by our Thespian Troupe.— 


Secretary 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(Thespian Troupe 1167) 

Troupe 1167 was organized to raise 
the level of dramatic appreciation in 
the school, to recognize outstanding 
achievement of students in dramatics 
and to serve other groups working on 
dramatic productions by helping with 
staging, properties and make-up. It is 
not intended or even possible in our 
school system for the troupe to supplant 
other dramatic groups in the school, but 
that the members serve as a nucleus of 
the most active in dramatics. In other 
words, it is an honor organization. Ac- 
tivities of the troupe members included 
helping with make-up for class plays, 
helping with properties, directing, spon- 
soring a LiFE magazine exhibit of the 
history of the theatre for the English 
classes, taking part in the Tulsa Easter 
Pageant, producing an assembly pro- 
gram at which time 13 new members 
were installed and on the same program 
producing a one-act play, The Valiant. 
It is hoped that next year the troupe 
can give an award on the annual awards 
assembly to the best Thespian of the 
year.—Kay Taylor, Secretary 


Wichita, Kansas 
(Thespian Troupe 436) 


We were proud to present as our an- 
nual play for 1951-52, the Indian love 
story, Ramona. We made this play a 
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whole school project by including the 
gym classes in dances between and dur- 
ing the acts. The glee club rendered 
vocal solos suitable to the play. Wichita 
decided it was one of the finest produc- 
tions given by Mount Carmel.—Jackie 
Umscheid, Publicity Chairman 


Connersville, Indiana 
(Thespian Troupe 760) 

Attention! Focus your eyes on a bit 
of good news. We know it to be true 
that it is a thrill to have a successful 
play. It was for us when we produced 
Mr. Barry's Etchings. This comedy 
brought everybody and his aunt to the 
theater. We think this was true for sev- 
eral reasons. One, there was a large 
cast which made the play more publi- 
cized through different families. Two, 
the people behind the scenes worked 
long hours on properties, business, etc. 
Posters were distributed throughout 
Connersville and many articles were 
printed for the newspapers. Plus all 
these reasons a comedy always seems to 
appeal to the public. Mr. Barry's Etch- 
ings has just the right amount of comedy 
to make it an easy going play. It is one 
with which we are sure that your school 
could make a hit. Try it and see! — 
Helen Ann Hull, Secretary 

Kenmore, New York 
(Thespian Troupe 108) 

Troupe 108 initiated 17 new members 
into their troupe on November 11. This 
initiation brings our membership up to 
77 — one of the highest the troupe has 


ever known. As a troupe we saw at the 
local theatre, Katharine Cornell in The 
Constant Wife. We were very fortunate 
to go back stage and talk with Miss 
Cornell. Before leaving for the play we 
had a supper party at one of the gir/s’ 
homes. On November 23 we went to 
see Buffalo State Teachers Colleg~’s 
production of School for Scandal.—Jcan 
Sager, Secretary 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
(Thespian Troupe 455) 

We have had a very active dramatic 
season thus far under the direction of 
Margaret L. Meyn, our sponsor. Sirce 
September, five radio shows were p:e- 
sented, and speech, drama and rac io 
students participated in giving Co n- 
munity Chest speeches and entered I 
Speak for Democracy contest. In Cc- 
tober, Thespians chartered a bus to Cii- 
cago to see the Art Institute, a T-V 
show, and Stalag No. 17, with a back- 
stage tour and picture-taking spree. 
They also presented a one-act drania, 
High Window, for the student body, and 
will enter it in the play festival at Hope 
College, Holland, Michigan, in January. 
Carol Ann Dragomir, ex-Thespian °50, 
spoke to us about her participation in 
the Miss America contest at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. First major produc- 
tion was held on November 20, 21, 
when the senior class presented The 
Thirteenth Chair by Bayard Veiller, 
with two packed houses, and opening 
on same date as production did 36 years 
ago at 48th St. Theatre in New York. 
Initiation services will be held in De- 
cember, and Thespians will present The 
Supreme Gift for Hanging of Greens at 
YWCA. —Faye Reynolds, Secretary 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(Thespian Troupe 1086) 

On November 18 and 19, 1952, we 
produced the first play of the season. 
Under the able direction of Charles Fas- 
nacht, the play, a three-act comedy, We 
Shook the Family Tree, by Perry Clark, 
was quite successful. In fact the stu- 
dents and the cast were very frequently 
congratulated for producing the best 
play ever given by any group at Lower 
Paxton. The entire senior class worked 
together to make the play a success. 
The troupe is preparing to receive eight 
new members into the club at a future 
meeting. — Margie Zimmerman, Sec-e- 
tary 

Oskaloosa, lowa 
(Thespian Troupe 228) 

Thespian Troupe 228 has started its 
school year off with a bang. This is ihe 
first year that our troupe has been reaily 
active since its first charter was granied 
in 1945, and the first time any notice of 
its activities has been published in 
DraAMATICS magazine. The interest tat 
has already been shown this year should 
be credited to our sponsor, Sanford 
Flickinger, who himself being very much 
interested in the theatre and acting /1as 
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instilled a lot of interest in our troupe 
and the high school in general. More 
students than ever have shown interest 
in high school drama this year than in 
past years as was exemplified by the 
number of students that signed up for 
front stage and back stage work when 
a call was put out on the All School 
Play, The Imaginary Invalid. 

Mr. Flickinger’s theory on drama in 
the high school is that it does just as 
much to develop an individual as any 
other activity that can be offered in a 
high school schedule today, and we 
Tiespian members believe his theory is 
proving out from the inquiries we are 
getting from fellow students on how they 
cen become Thespians.—Roberta Lamb, 
Secretary 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
(Thespian Troupe 411) 

Our three dramatics clubs, The Fresh- 
man Dramatics Club, The Green Room 
Players and the Thespian Troupe just 
concluded a full and very profitable year. 
Dramatically as well as scholastically our 
year was divided into two semesters. 
The first semester was our dramatics 
workshop. The Armistice Day Play, 
written, directed and staged by students 
was very successful. The Romancers, 
Babs Takes Over, Mrs. Tubb’s Telegram, 
presented at Dramatics Club meetings 
and our Christmas play, The Fragrance 
of Mirth, presented for the community 
and our school assembly, rounded out the 
first semester. Then we shifted into high 
gear. A variety show, Carnival Capers, 
written and staged by students came first. 
Next, the Thespians staged Playing with 
Fire, which was entered in the Massa- 
chusetts Drama Festival held at North- 
ampton High School on March 22 for 
the Western Region. The Great Big 
Doorstep, our big production, met with 
much favor. Then the dramatics clubs 
combined with the Glee Clubs to present 
Gilbert & Sullivan's H.M.S. Pinafore. 
The freshmen came into their own, stag- 
ing by themselves The Sleeping Beauty 
for the State Pro Merito Conference and 
for a school assembly and the Memorial 
Day program. To round out our year, 
A Deer of Another Color was produced 
by a junior speech class in assembly.— 
Charles August, Reporter 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 
(Thespian Troupe 1162) 

The Ridgefield Thespian Society start- 
ed their first year by appointing com- 
mittees, setting up by-laws, and collect- 
ing dues. The One-Act Play Contest had 
first and second place winners, and was 
juaged by out-of-towners. One of the 
Winners also went to the State Festival, 
and the two losing classes gave a Christ- 
mas Party for the winning one. 
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The Society, in connection with the 
Stage Craft Department, helped stage 
a Clare Tree Major play sponsored by 
the P.T.A., and has also contributed to 
community entertainment. The Prize 
Speaking Contest in March, which in- 
cluded both high school and junior high 
school participants, was also judged by 
out-of-towners. 

In our Formal Initiation we presented 
skits from the following four well-known 
my Green Pastures, Mary of Scot- 

nd, Pride and Prejudice and Moor 
Born. Although no one attained honor 
Thespian this year, we have three two- 
star Thespians and nine one-star Thes- 
pians. Following the Initiation we held 
a semi-formal dance. 

This year we bought $500 worth of 
flats and we are aiming to equip the 
stage further in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture.—_Joanne Skyn, President 


Newport News, Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 122) 

We began our year with the presenta- 
tion of Hasty Heart, which was one of 
our largest successes in recent years. 
Our next offering was another success, 
the second annual intramural play con- 
test. Our spring play was something 
new and different, an old-fashioned melo- 
drama, Because our Hearts Were Pure. 
One of the three one-act plays for Senior 
Class Night, The Last Straw, was an 


original play by Thespian Ray Caplan. 
Fifteen new members were taken into 
the troupe this year and all are looking 
forward to another year as good as this 
one.—Charlene Nachman, Secretary 


Coachella, California 
(Thespian Troupe 562) 

We began our activities with a suc- 
cessful cake auction to raise money for 
royalties. Soon after that we sponsored a 
trip to a near-by university to see The 
Merchant of Venice. In November some 
of our members gave an excellent per- 
formance of the'very dramatic The Mon- 
key’s Paw. In December we initiated 13 
new members at our annual Christmas 
initiation. 

To begin the new semester we had 
our really big event of the year, the 
fourth annual Thespian One-Act Play 
Festival. It was loads of fun for all of 
us who worked on it — and was a huge 
success! In April we went on our annual 
trip to the Pasadena Playhouse, this time 
to see a superb production of Macbeth. 

Our spring initiation brought 15 new 
Thespians and we ended the year with a 
big swimming party! — Pat McCasland, 
Reporter 

Anna, Illinois 
(Thespian Troupe 1180) 

After an organization meeting on De- 
cember 10, 1951, we went into action to 
present Thornton Wilder's three-act play, 





for story synopsis. 


Rest Assured, 6m, 7w 

(extras, if desired ) 
Finders Creepers, 7m, 7w 
Boarding House Reach, 7m, 9w 
Honey In the Hive, 6m, 8w 


Wilbur’s Honey Bea, 8m, 4w 
Life o the Party, 6m, 6w 

Sure As You're Born, 3m, 3w 
Wilbur Minds the Baby, 3m, 5w 
Wilbur's Wild Night, 4m, 4w 
Wilbur Saw It First, 4m, 3w 
Foxy Grandma, 4m, 3w 

Shock Of His Life, 8m, 3w 
Uncle Tom’s Crabbin’, 5m, 6w 


of Dramatics, Bluefield, West Virginia. 


First’ and so did I!" 





The “MAXWELL FAMILY” plays by Donald Payton 


Thousands of play directors have found in Donald Payton’s “MAXWELL FAMILY” plays 
exactly what they have been seeking — plays that are ideally suited to teen-agers — plays 
that are clean, wholesome, with hilariously funny lines and situations. We are listin 

below all of Payton’s plays published to date. Please use catalog index (pages 142-144 


3 ACT PLAYS 


Royalty, $10.00 — Books, 75 cents 
1 ACT PLAYS 


Books, 50 cents each 
WEST VIRGINIA: All our hats are off to this writer (Donald Payton) who really knows how to 


write an enjoyable teen-age play. We have presented all of his plays for they are so successful 
and enjoyable. Please let me know when his next play is published. — Mrs. Johnson, Director 


WISCONSIN: We feel that “Rest Assured” has been one of our top productions and we'vé had 
some mighty good ones in the past too. The cast loved it and the audiences were more than 
enthusiastic over it. — Rev. Guy E. Guyon, Central Catholic High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
TEXAS: Miss Mary Frances Ball, Director of Dramatics, McLean Jr. High School, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, recently wrote us as follows: "Donald Payton writes, in my opinion, almost the only 
plays which are perfectly adapted to junior high school. Our audience loved ‘Wilbur Saw it 


Send for our FREE 1953 (144 page) Play Catalog 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


If Mother Only Knew, 5m, 6w 
Happy Daze, 6m, 6w 

Just Ducky, 6m, 6w 

Desperate Ambrose, 6m, 6w 
Mother Does the Talking, 6m, 7w 


Wilbur Faces Life, 3m, 5w 
Bobby Sox, 4m, 3w 

Wilbur’s New Uncle, 3m, 4w 
Listen, Dad, 3m, 4w 

Love Hits Wilbur, 2m, 4w 
Cute and Peppy, 8w 

Date for Bobby Sox, 2m, 3w 
Stoney Jones, 2m, 4w (extras) 

















Our Town, on January 31, 1952. The 
14 Thespian members took as a club proj- 
ect the buying of equipment for a new 
stage which will be used this year. 
Thirty-two chickens gave their lives for 
the “cause” when Thespians served a 
noontime chicken dinner to 220 students 
to raise money for Fresnel lamps. Two 
Thespian members have attended sum- 
mer theatre groups. Linda McCree, 
graduating senior, attended a theatre 
workshop at Southern Illinois University. 
JoAnn McIntire, Thespian president for 
the year 1952-53, attended the Illinois 
Summer Youth Theatre at the University 
of Illinois.—Reporter 


Midwest City, Oklahoma 
(Thespian Troupe 101) 

Members of Troupe 101 were kept 
on their toes as they presented five full- 
length, five one-act, and a radio play, 
had two initiations and an awards ban- 
quet. The radio and a one-act play won 
the district dramatics contest, the latter 
winning also the state contest. A big 
moment of the year was the successful 
experiment when the senior class play 
was presented “theatre-in-the-round” 
style. The troupe, after two formal and 
informal initiations, consists of 35 mem- 
bers. The last act of the year was the 
annual Awards Banquet, where outstand- 
ing and senior Thespians were honored. 
—Sam Fox Reporter 


Newark, Delaware 
(Thespian Troupe 931) 

Meet Me in St. Louis, the senior play 
for 1952, featured six members of Troupe 
931 and was an outstanding success in 
every aspect. Under the capable director 
and troupe sponsor, Ann Stauter, the 
play provided two nights of entertain- 
ment and realized almost seven hundred 
dollars. The music between acts was 
provided by a senior chorus and soloist 
wearing “Gay Nineties” costumes. The 
Dramatics Class presented a one-act 
Christmas play, The Birthday of a King, 
for the student body, using Biblical cos- 
tumes. For Dramatics assembly we pre- 
sented a unique one-act play, Ladies of 
the Mop, which was a howling success. 
A comedy monologue was given by Thes- 
pian initiate Dolores Lloyd. Thespian 
Troupe 931 also presented a one-act play, 
The Case of the Weird Sisters, at the 
Delaware Play Festival, the Regional 
Thespian Conference at Reading, Pa., 
and for the student body of our high 
school.—Barbara Thuresson, Treasurer 


Summersville, West Virginia 
(Thespian Troupe 692) 

Thespian Troupe 692 has been more 
active this year than ever before. The 
members of the troupe were invited to 
two plays presented at West Virginia 
Institute of Technology. One was given 
by the Barter Theater; the other was 
presented by the college students. It was 
decided by the club that every member 
earning four stars will be awarded the 
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fourth star by the club. Approximately 
ten members received their fourth star 
this year. As our contribution to the 
dramatic department of the school, we 
presented it with a badly needed make- 
up kit. 

A three-act play, Family Circle, was 
presented on February 20 by the troupe. 
On Freshman Day, the troupe gave a 
comedy skit entitled Romeo and Juliet. 
Mary Ruth Mullens then told the future 
freshmen what the National Thespian So- 
ciety is and how they could earn points 
to become a member. The annual spring 
roast was held on the last day of school, 
at Babcock State Park. The Thespians 
spent the day paying games and danc- 
ing.—Mary Lou McClung, Secretary 


Bend, Oregon 
(Thespian Troupe 790) 

Among the most active organizations in 
our school is our Troupe 790. The casts 
of the three-act plays But Fair Tomor- 
row and Murder at Random were either 
Thespians or eligible for membership af- 
ter the performances. One-act plays pre- 
sented were Mildred Is My Name, Even 
Exchange, A Quiet Little Place and 
Wienies on Wednesdays. The club was 
in charge of make-up for the plays. Thes- 
pian pins were given to the ten students 
who had made the most points. Two 
initiations held during the year increased 
membership from 13 to 34.—Phyllis Holli- 
day, Secretary 
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By KURTZ GORDON 

Letty Madden, spinster and major stockholder 
of the Madden Department Store, has jumblec 
dreams all because Adolph, her cousin anc 
manager of the store, has arrested Rita Norris 
his secretary, for the theft of $5,000. Letty i: 
positive of Rita's innocence and when Miss 
Arnold, Miss Powell and Miss Kent, three minor 
stockholders who make their own hats — WHAT 
HATS!—drop in for a chat and discuss Dr. 
Jordan, the handsome psychiatrist, Letty put: 
on an act to convince Agatha, her oh-so-proper 
sister, that she must see a doctor. Of course 
she insists upon Dr. Jordan. He diagnoses he: 
case as inhibitions and tells her the only way 
to rid herself of them is to obey her every im- 
pulse on the spur of the moment regardless of 
the consequence. . . . And does she? .. 
You bet! She runs the gamut from roller skating 
to shoplifting in her own store. And at the 
peak of it all, she exposes Adolph as the real 
thief and gets herself a man, too. The fina! 
curtain is terrific and will leave your audience 
in gales of laughter. 
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Paul Ackerman in premiere production of 
Fa her Was a Housewife, Crystal Lake, Ill., High 
Sc:ool, Troupe 623, Ken Tarpley, Sponsor and 
co-author of this play. 
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THEATRE 
(Continued from page 18) 

heid me almost all the way, but its short- 
conings were too numerous and deep- 
se:.ted. Maxwell Anderson in Winterset 
to\d the story far more artfully of how 
diiicult it is for one good man to over- 
come the forces of evil. In the Anderson 
work, many of you will recall, Mio sets 
out to vindicate his dead father by find- 
ing the source of the criminal operations 
which had framed him. In so doing, 
he opens up the entire festering sore 
which is at the base of all the evil in our 
society. The same greed which drove 
Trock, Shadow and the Judge to their 
fateful rendezvous under the Brooklyn 
Bridge in Winterset impels the forces 
of evil in See the Jaguar. 

[ was very fortunate in being invited 
to a preview performance of The Chil- 
dren's Hour, a revival of Lillian Hell- 
man’s outstanding hit of (it seems barely 
possible) almost twenty years ago. That 
earlier production has stood out so 
clearly in my recollection — even un- 
dimmed by some much later theatre- 
going. It is one of the most vivid theatre 
experiences of my life. Katherine Emery 
and Anne Revere played the two teach- 
ers, Florence McGee was the diabolical 
Mary Tilford, Robert Keith played Dr. 
Joseph Cardin and Katherine Emmet was 
seen as Mary's doting grandmother. The 
initial production was produced and 
staged by Herman Shumlin, who was 
responsible for all of Miss Hellman’s 
early theatre ventures. 

Many of you will have seen other pro- 
ductions of the play or read it. You are, 
very likely, familiar with the manner in 
which the maladjusted Mary Tilford 
wrecks the lives of her teachers, the 
Misses Karen Wright and Martha Dobie, 
and of Karen’s fiance, Dr. Cardin. It is 
a grim take . . . the performance we wit- 
nessed proved too much for the audience 
anc: they disrupted the proceedings with 
self-conscious tittering and conversation. 
It is, indeed, an almost unrelieved tale of 
ma‘evolence and destruction. 
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Harry Montzerous as Mr. 
Dorothy Smolenski as Eileen in the New London, 


Conn., High School Troupe 1169 production 
of My Sister Eileen, Frank Robins, Sponsor. -. 
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Followers of the ballet have been 
royally treated this season. One ensemble 
doth tread upon another's heels; so fast 


. . to misquote a line from 
the Bard. The New York City Ballet 


they follow . 


Company is still playing part of their 
extended run at the municipally operated 
City Center. The newest entry in this 
field is a company headed by Mia Sla- 
venske and Fredric Franklin, with guest 
appearances by Alexandra Danilove. 
Last week, they premiered a ballet based 
upon Tennessee Williams A Streetcar 
Named Desire, which is the chief novelty 
of their repertoire. 

The principal item of gossip along 
Shubert Alley has been the ins and outs 
and the ups and downs of Bette Davis 
and Two's Company. The revue has been 
postponed, deferred, cancelled, recast, 
re-written, re-directed time and time 
again. The latest bulletin announces that 
the production will open this week and 
that Miss Davis will open in it, but skep- 
tics (including your reporter ) are still in- 
clined to wag a doubtful head. I shall 
inform you about the fate of Two's Com- 
pany — and other recent events — the 
next time we foregather. Until then — 
I hope we all have some thrilling theatre- 
going. 





University of Wisconsin 


PLAYERS 
1952-53 Season 


Caesar and Cleopatra 
By G. B. Shaw 


Old Acquaintance 
By John Van Druten 


Billy Budd 
By Coxe and Chapman 


Lo! The Angel* 
By Nancy Henderson 
and 
Fall of the City 
By Archibald MacLeish 


The Provoked Wife 

By Sir John Vanbrugh 
Each play will have five performances in the 
1300 seat Wisconsin Union Theater. 
In addition experimental plays are produced in 
the 168 seat Union Play Circle. 
*Winner of 1952 Wisconsin Players’ playwriting 

contest. 
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LOCATION _ 
(Continued from page 11) 





client before the expedition begins. An 
advance man usually arrives at a mis- 
sion station ahead of the crew devoting 
one to two weeks to the development of 
a detailed story, spotting shooting loca- 
tions and selecting personnel to appear 
in the picture. 

Sometimes the picture takes a_ bio- 
graphical turn. Such are the true stories 
of The Witchdoctor, Zulu Harvest and 
Toma, Child of the Kivu. At other 
times the film becomes a personalized 
tour of the work to be recorded; such 
documentaries are represented by Speed 
the Light and Song of Ruth. In the lat- 
ter the personal touch was achieved by 
featuring in the picture the young wife 
of a missionary who had pioneered for 
his denomination among the Indian vil- 
lages of Guatemala. 

William Nagel, business manager for 
Missions Visualized, points out the often 
overlooked fact that this “shrinking 
earth,” with its rapid transportation and 
communication, had already become a 
single neighborhood for most churches 
long before the “One World” idea had 
attained political and economic signifi- 
cance. The work of the medical mission- 
ary in Zululand has long been simply 
an extension of the skills of the doctor in 
a midwestern town. The increasing of 
literacy in India has been of a piece 
with the teaching of reading in Middle- 
town. And the humble chapel in the 
Sudan has been an annex to the white 
frame church in the United States. 

But no matter how small the world 
may be in the social, political or eco- 
nomic sense, for the great majority who 
never leave home Khartoum and Bang- 
kok still seem pretty remote. The task 
of such companies as MVI is to give the 
outreach of the local church a vivid and 
compelling reality through motion pic- 
tures. A good documentary of church 
work on the other side of the earth can 
be more telling than a topical newsreel 
of foreign events. 

The pictures made by MVI are strict- 
ly “low budget.” The client, according 
to most motion picture yardsticks, gets 
more than his money’s worth. All of the 
laboratory work — film processing, print- 
ing, optical effects, dubbings, etc. — is 
farmed out. Current plans include the 
installation of dubbing equipment in the 
MVI building so that music, narration, 
dialogue and effects can be mixed and 
recorded by the Missions staff. The one 
small sound stage, on which is recorded 
the narration which accompanies most 
Missions films, permits direct sound 
shooting in small sets, an occasional re- 
quirement. 

The company recently completed its 
first dramatic film, a semi-biographical 
story. Location shooting was done in 
and around Los Angeles, while all of 
the interiors—excepting that of a church 
—were built and shot on the stage. 
The MVI building, housing two editing 
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rooms, art and makeup rooms, a dark- 
room, the sound stage and offices, is a 
remodelled house on Sunset Boulevard. 
The ingenuity of the staff appears to be 
limitless: most of the remodeling and 
decorating were done by Missions per- 
sonnel. Every cubic foot of space has 
been put to use. 

The successful completion of the first 
dramatic story has led to a second and 
similar venture. In May of 1952 a young 
man in Kansas walked into the sheriff's 
office; he was a man with a wife and 
child, a good job, and a good reputation 
in his community. This visit of Al John- 
son to the sheriff made headlines in the 
nation’s press, for Al was there to con- 
fess voluntarily to participation in a 
Kansas bank robbery four years before. 
What happened to Al between the time 
of the hold-up and his startling confes- 
sion provides a gripping story for the 
new MVI picture. 

Much of the footage in the documen- 
tary films contains reports of activity 
that is as moving as any dramatic story 
can be. Such is the motion picture re- 
port on the eye hospital at Kano in the 
great expanse of the Sudan in Africa, a 
hospital that offers the only medical aid 
of its kind in that part of the continent 
—and offers it to all who request it. 
Such, too, are the reports on the gradual 
improvement of the strains of poultry 
raised by the Guatemalans, and on the 
increase in crop yields on the eroded hills 


of Zululand. Such are the many reports 
of youngsters around the world who by 
the thousands are being given their first 
chance at elementary schooling, and the 
reports of the spread of literacy among 
many peoples of the earth in lands 
where, until the day of modern missions, 
only the privileged had been able to 
read and write. Missions Visualized is 
but one of several companies devoted to 
making those reports vivid and accurate 
to the people “at home” who make these 
activities possible. 

Church leaders have long disregarded 
national boundaries when it comes to 
extending aid and resources to people in 
need. Motion pictures are helping to 
strengthen that broad outlook among 
millions of church members. A young 
missionary who was portrayed in a re- 
cent film as writing a letter to “the folks 
back home,” reminded them that he was 
but three days away from them by 
plane, although he was on the ot.er 
side of the planet; and that, no matter 
how far away they felt him to »e¢, 
from his point of view they themse! ves 
were equally distant—and equally clwse. 
“There are no doubt certain streets in 
our home town in America down which 
youve never walked,” he wrote. “I: is 
as though I had turned a corner «nd 
traveled down one of those streets.” 

It is this sense of the one-ness of the 
world that the films of Missions Visual- 
ized help to create. 
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DRAMA 
(Continued from page 10) 


able to buy pounds and pounds of cal- 
somine from a moribund country store 
in a nearby mountain ghost town at 
ten cents per five-pound packet (with 
no ghosts included). 

So the expense sheet grows smaller and 
student labor comes more to the fore. 
There is a sale at the local department 
store — last year’s draperies, upholstery 
material and chintzes are good goods to 
be had at a small price. Period costumes 
are made for less than a rental fee — and 
the pattern is in the nearest book; let 
your librarian and her wealth of books 
on costuming help you in this depart- 
ment. But Susie, our wide-eyed student 
for whom spelling is very hard, must do 
the sewing. And now, Clara Belle, our 
industrious 4-H girl, gathers her crew 
and from the sale material gets busy and 
upholsters the old loveseat, high backed 
chairs and foot stools that came from 
Aunt Lizzie’s grandmother's farmstead. 
As the enthusiasm rises, so does the heap 
of properties — made by small hands out 
of papier mache, building paper, silver 
foil, cellophane, and such stuff as dreams 
are made of. 

Keats was right. “A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” But there is such a 
thing as practicality. Here we combine 
beauty and down-to-earthness. A piece 
of silver foil becomes a tree; a piece of 
cardboard becomes a saint; a flower pot 
becomes a candle-holder (if you turn 
it upside down). All of this teaches the 
students things they can use at home 
some day. But that is going beyond our 
subject, and we must turn now to the 
auditorium where the audience is cheer- 
ing the Lincoln show. 

Let us return to the little blue-eyed 
boy with the corn-thatch hair, as his 
skinny elbow moves up and down, cre- 
ating the dream that was Lincoln’s, the 
dream that is his, and the dream that 
may be yours, and remember that art is 
as near as your closest book, monthly 
magazine or art manual. 

On the same auditorium wall, some 
months hence, Ol Arthur, the western 
renegade rooster, resplendent in chaps, 
boots and lariat, with six-shooters at his 
side, crows out, “Welcome to Green 
Valley,” and he lords it over graciously 
nodding and smiling sunflowers, multi- 
colored and magnificent butterflies, busy 
bees and contented cows. He sets the 
scene for a sparkling show and indeed 
the audience is as impressed with the 
welcome as they are with the splendor 
of a striking set laid in the far-off moun- 
tains of famed California! Art has set 
the stage for drama! A drama that is 
fresh and clean as a strobolite daisy 
ready to glow ‘neath the eerie glow of 
a black light. 

Dear Alice must have known, as she 
slipped back of the mirror into Wonder- 
land, that she was about to open Won- 
der’s gate to everyone! No need for 
drabness, no need for monotony. Art is 
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everywhere! Let us see past the green- 
yellow and orange poster. Yes, the one 
with the cute farmer, the sunflowers and 
the cow, made by the commercial art 
class under the direction of an under- 
standing instructor. Let’s look at the 
programs which use the same motif, the 
same color scheme, then on to the set 
with still more of the same! 


And, what ho! The usherettes and the 
ushers. . . . Mountain boys and gals in 
typical cowboy regalia and gay square 
dance prints to add further to the glory 
of the West! 


It is drama and Art! The art of plan- 
ning, the art of work, the art of enjoy- 
ment! People feel wanted, friendly. 
“Front house” sees to that! Friendly 
“Goodnights,” and “Do come again,” 
constitute our challenge to the audience, 
the kind people who make show night 
the night we hang out our sign, SRO. 

Fanciful? Maybe! But a challenge to 
the audience to come and see what 
wonders of dramatic art may greet them 
with the next production. Will it be 
St. Joan, Family Portrait or The Little 
Dog Laughed? Whatever it may be, let 
it be made of Art! 


And now, teacher, your challenge has 
been met. The lights have been dimmed 
and the curtain rung up, and you realize 
that you have seen the total growth of a 
child — one child that merges into one 
hundred and one hundred that have 
merged into twos, fours, eights and tens 
— aunts, cousins, uncles and neighbors. 
And you think to yourself: Is this some- 
thing that I have created? Is this my 
brain-child? I, who but a few short 
years ago stood on a winding staircase 
and brushed away a tempting fraternity 
pin and with shining eyes set forth to a 


prairie town to teach drama and the art 
of living? Shades of Thespis! Warped 
flats that didn’t quite meet, painted with 
dull grey and dirty brown, with not a 
vestige of a stipple or a shade or a 
shadow, except the sorrowing shade of 
Thespis. Maybe the Greeks had a word 
for it, maybe Edison had a word for it, 
but certainly modern theatrical lighting 
had no word for the twenty-five-watt, 
incandescent lamps that lighted both 
the audience and the cast, with nary a 
shade, a bit of gelatine to soften the 
limelight for those who trod the boards 
with Delsartian precision. 


The wonders of the little workshop in 
some far-off college made next year’s 
scenery three-dimensional and made it 
come to life with three colors of stip- 
pling adroitly applied with a sponge 
discarded by the neighborhood gas sta- 
tion. Circular stairways, sliding panels, 
multiple-sets, stage wagons, cycloramas, 
stereopticon lanterns — they all emerge 
from the knowledge picked up on stage- 
craft from Evanston, Illinois, Washing- 
ton State, North Carolina, and general 
browsing in dramatic magazines. Also 
the director had sacrificed from her 
meager salary to visit Shubert Alley just 
off Broadway. 


And now, while the audience still 
thunders for “Abe Lincoln,” the teacher 
stands at the back of the auditorium 
basking in the reflected glory of her 
hard-working students, and feels humbly 
thankful for the inspirations that led her 
to the hard study and the determination 
and ingenuity that helped to make this 
play, and her other recent plays, so suc- 
cessful. 


A student touches her on the shoulder 
and silently leads her to the stage, 
where she is presented with an immense 
bouquet of roses. 


Roses? It should be rosemary — that’s 
for remembrance, remembrance of her 
endless striving for drama and the art 
of living. 


And the challenge? The challenge to 
those who dare to make their dreams 
come true? What of thatP Well, it’s a 
challenge to your own ambition, your 
own stamina and ingenuity, but most of 
all a challenge to your own estimation 
of a child, for no goal is too high for 
him to reach; take a star, mix in some 
paint, round off the edges with a ham- 
mer bright, take some nails, a square 
and a tape and a paint brush, and work 
with all your might. That star will glow, 
where er it’s placed, for with perfection 
its been graced; it’s had love and 
thought and tender care, and it shines 
with glory that you put there. 


So, lad with eyes of blue 

And Susie, the little seamstress, too; 

And Clara Belle with chintzes bright, 

You all have shown ... that the teacher's 
right — 

It’s been much more than a lot of fun. 

It's Dramatic Art and a job well done! 
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STAGE-STRUCK ? 


(Continued from page 9) 

ceive some of this training by taking 
coaching lessons from experts in each one 
of the many fields. Study with the best 
coaches will cost you almost as much 
as a college education, and you will not 
have the general background or training 
to fall back on if you are like the great 
majority of Broadway aspirants — that 
is, if you end by making a living doing 
something quite different. 

Choose your college carefully. You 
could not do better than to follow the 
advice of Mr. M. David Samples*. Study 
the catalogues, visit the colleges, see their 
plays, look at the list of graduates. Some 
college theatres do experimental work 
important enough to attract the attention 
of Broadway itself, and receive reviews in 
the magazine THEATRE ARTS. 

Don't misunderstand me. No college 
education will assure you an opening on 
Broadway. No theatre school in the coun- 
try can boast truthfully that its students 
step off its training stage onto the pro- 
fessional. But with a college education 
you will be better able to meet the com- 
petition; you can handle yourself better 
if for no deeper reason than that you are 
four years older; you know your way 
around a little more; and sooner or later 
— this I firmly believe — you will find 
yourself under comparison with others 
in a situation where a college degree will 
weigh in your favor. 

At college learn all you can about all 
sides of the theatre — staging, costuming, 
play-writing. You may feel that acting 
is your only interest, but there is always 
the possibility that another type of job 
may provide your first opportunity with 
a professional company. Then too you 
may well find that you have a special 
talent and liking for another phase of 
theatre that is unknown to you now. 


Go to the professional theatre as much 
as possible. How many professional pro- 
ductions have you seen during the last 
year? It is shocking to learn of the num- 
ber of young people who dream of the 
stage as a life work and yet never get 
practical enough even to go to the 
theatre themselves. Save your spending 
money for second balcony tickets and 
see everything available. If you are off 
the path of professional companies, 
make a project of getting to the nearest 
theatrical center several times a year. 
Evaluate what you see. What makes the 
star shine? Why is a play receiving good 
or bad notices? Study! Learn! 


Read all the practical, non-fictional 
books about the theatre that you can get 
your hands on. I have listed a few at the 
end of this article. There are many more. 


Perhaps you can spend your summers 
working in a stock company or summer 
theatre. Again be careful in your choice. 
Too many summer theatres which adver- 
tise for “apprentices” collect a good, fat 
fee and then let you spend the summer 
driving the station wagon, pressing the 


*Samples, David M., Theatre After Graduation, 
Dramatics, February, 1952. 
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costumes, or sweeping the floor. Be sure 
you get what youre paying for. If you're 
talented and lucky, you may get a job 
as a part of the regular company — that 
is, you will actually appear in the plays 
and perhaps receive a salary. Some for- 
tunate young actors even manage to get 
their Equity rating in summer theatre 
before they go to New York. 

Let me go into a little more detail 
about Equity. Actors, like many working 
people in the United States, have a 
union to which you must belong before 
you become a part of “the profession.” 
This union is called The Actors’ Equity 
Association — always referred to as 
“Equity.” Like many unions it is some- 

ing of a vicious circle. You cant 
be hired for a part in a play until you 
belong to Equity, and you can’t become 
a member of Equity until you have 
played in an Equity company. This isn't 
quite as impossible as it sounds. When 
you can persuade a producer to take a 
chance on you as a beginner, he hires 
you with the understanding that you will 
immediately become a member of Equi- 
ty. With your contract in your hand, 
you go to Equity’s office and file an ap- 
plication for junior membership. (As a 
matter of fact, the company manager will 
probably have the necessary form for 
you.) It will cost you $118.00 — $100 
to join and $18 for your first year’s dues. 


If nothing goes wrong, and the show 
opens, and you open with it (you «an 
be fired without salary, without not ce, 
even without cause anytime during ‘he 
first seven days of rehearsal) you are 
then a junior member of Equity. If : ou 
continue to pay your dues of $18 .n- 
nually, two years later you automatic lly 
become a senior member of Eqv ‘ty, 
Obviously, you receive more consid ra- 
tion with an Equity rating than with put 
it. Casting notices often read “Eq ity 
members only.” So you can see the .d- 
vantages of acquiring Equity mem. er- 
ship in a summer theatre. Howe er, 
don't be too hopeful. Not all sum ier 
theatres have Equity companies, nd 
those that do probably dont have _ ny 
openings anyway. 

Equity or non-Equity, Broadway c st- 
ing directors are seldom impressed v ith 
the parts you have played in off-Brc.d- 
way companies, much less in your <ol- 
lege theatre. You will have to conviice 
them of your ability “on the spot.” 

Once you are graduated from colloge 
with all the theatre knowledge you hive 
been able to absorb, you move to New 
York and start “making the rouncs.” 
Much, too much depends on being in 
the right place at the right time. Luck, 
again! You will have to be ever-present 
in casting offices until you make an im- 
pression. You will have to learn many 
things “the hard way,’ but what you 
have to know to find yourself “at home” 
on Broadway has to be learned by ex- 
perience. It can’t be written down in an 
article. Let me quote from the book, 
So You Want TO Go INTO THE THEATRE, 
by Shepard Traube, a gentleman who 
knew his way around Broadway and who 
was among other.things manager for 
Jane Cowl. “If you want to go into 
the theatre, you should be told that the 
odds are against you. You have one 
chance in a thousand — ask anyone who 
knows. You have no way of proving 
you have talent until you've proved it. 
The professional theatre is centered in 
New York and New York pays no atten- 
tion to unknowns. The chances are that 
youre wasting your time, if you take the 
plunge.” 

I agree most heartily with the senti- 
ments of Mr. Traube, and I have writen 
this article with the express purpose of 
presenting to you the tremendous h1z- 
ards which must be faced by a would-be 
actor. It is all very discouraging, ut 
facts are facts, and if in spite of eve ‘y- 
thing you still go ahead, the overwhe 11- 
ing odds are that you will fail. Bu: if 
you are that one person in a thous: nd 
who does succeed, the rewards are i- 
measurable. 


Recommended reading: 

Belasco, David, The Theatre Thro: gh 
Its Stage Door, Harpers 

Hornblow, Arthur, Training for he 
Stage, Lippincott 

Hurlbut, Gladys, 
Lynne! Dutton 

Traube, Shepard, So You Want to Go 
into the Theatre? Little, Brown 
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ACTING 
(Continued from page 8) 

are not at all inviolable, since rules 
should be followed only until discretion 
and necessity demand something more 
appropriate than those given. As you 
proceed in your rehearsals and produc- 
tions, these suggestions will take on more 
significance as they become more inte- 
grated with your part and with the play 
as a whole. 

. Pick up your cues quickly unless 
the line, mood, action, or the director 
surgest a different attack. 

». Ordinarily, if you are standing in 
prvfile, or in a quarter position toward 
the audience, and a turn is to be made, 
sw ng toward the audience. That is, if 
yo are facing left stage, and you are to 
turn toward a character standing down 
rig it stage, you will simply swing to your 
rig it until you are facing him. 

©. If you make an exit through a door, 
yor. can more easily leave facing the 
au lience by opening the door with the 
up tage hand. 

¢, Upon entering from off stage, seize 
the knob with the upstage hand, step 
ou!, swing toward audience as you turn 
to close the door with your upstage hand. 
On a quick entrance, opening and clos- 
ing the door may be done in a single 
movement. After you have opened the 
door, and after you begin moving 
through the frame, give the door a slight 
flip — with the upstage hand — just 
enough to bring it closed. This maneuver 
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will require a little practice before it 
can be done smoothly. 

5. If you have an exit speech, plan 
the speech and the move so that you are 
near the door at the close of the line. 
Try to avoid giving a speech at center 
stage and then hurrying for the door. 
Naturally, there are times when this 
procedure is good, but generally it is 
best avoided. 

6. When you have a broken speech — 
one that is to be interrupted by another 
actor — don’t pause abrupily on the last 
word, thereby anticipating the interrup- 
tion. Improvise a suitable phrase to com- 
plete the sentence in case the opposing 
actor does not pick up his cue on time. 

7. Kneel with the downstage knee. 

8. Plan your entrance so that you can 
easily be in your proper stage position 
when your lines are to be spoken. 

9. Listen cavefully to the tempo and 
inflection of the opposing actors so that 
you will not fall into the habit of un- 
consciously imitating. 

10. Curb the tendency to talk through 
laughter or applause by the audience. It 
will require some practice and experience 
to sense the moment when the laughter 
or applause reaches a climax and starts 
to diminish, but it is at this point that 
the actor should try to pick up the line. 

11. If your scene calls for a cross to- 
ward a chair or couch, then a few spoken 
lines followed by a sitting action, make 
the initial cross far enough toward the 
chair to preclude the possibility of having 
to back into the chair. Should you find 
that the cross has not carried you far 
enough, take a few more steps toward the 
chair on the line that calls for the action. 
If you happen to be a few feet from the 
chair, with your back toward it, it is 
possible to back up inconspicuously, feel 
for the chair with the back of your legs, 
then sit. This can be done only when 
there is a short distance between you 
and the chair. 

12. Occasionally when sitting, boys 
have a habit of bending their heads 
toward the floor. Keep the head up 
straight without being stiff. Sitting and 
rising require continuous practice to as- 
sure smoothness. After the boy has been 
seated, he should keep both feet on 
the floor in an easy, comfortable position 
unless his part calls for something dif- 
ferent, in which case the director will 
suggest a proper posture. Girls should 
practice sitting without the motion of 


_ sweeping the hand along the skirt. While 


seated, avoid crossing the legs. Keep the 
upstage foot slightly ahead of the other. 
This not only gives an easy-looking ef- 
fect, but it simplifies the rising action if 
the ball of the downstage foot is used 
as a lever in the process of getting up. 

13. Never look directly at the audi- 
ence. This is a sure sign of a lack of 
concentration on the part of the play. 

14. Don’t fidget with your hands. 

15. Avoid shifting from one foot to 
the other. Stand still without being stiff. 
Move only when the line, situation or 
action necessitate moving. 
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16. In any cross or move, always follow 
through. Don’t come to an abrupt stop. 
Think of a baseball pitcher. When he 
delivers a ball, he carries the swing of 
his arm down toward the ground after 
the ball has left his fingers. He does not 
stop the arm movement just as the ball 
leaves. 

17. Don't overdo a gesture. If you are 
smoking, don't keep flicking ashes so fre- 
quently that the attention of the audience 
is drawn to this gesture. If you are eat- 
ing, time the eating so that you are not 
caught with food in your mouth when 
your turn comes to speak. When you do 
partake of the food, do so sparingly. 

18. In a falling scene, arrange to fall so 
that your body lies parallel with the 
footlights, or diagonally with the head 
pointed toward the audience. Avoid 
landing with your feet toward the audi- 
ence. The actual falling can be done 
with a slight twisting motion of the body 
which must be kept limp during the 
process. Another method, depending on 
the circumstance that motivates the fall, 
is to break the fall by grasping a chair 
or table for support as you slide to the 
floor. 

19. If your cross calls for an extended 
walk across the stage, it can more grace- 
fully be accomplished by breaking the 
cross — that is, reach your destination in 
two trips instead of one. However, any 
break in the cross must obviously have 
some motivation. A close analysis of the 
situation should help you devise a suita- 
ble motivating factor. 

20. Although the best acting strives 
to give the impression of being natural, 
it is an important duty of every actor to 
learn the value and necessity of project- 
ing the voice and the actions so they 
may be understood and appreciated by 
everyone in the audience. Certainly 
there is nothing much more exasperating 
than an actor who will not allow himself 
to be heard. Remember, acting is a 
kind of expanded conversation. But, on 
the other hand, merely loud talking and 
shouting are to be avoided. 

21. Finally, and most important — 
listen to and follow carefully all indi- 
vidual and group suggestions offered by 
your director. 
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COMEDIE-FRANCAISE 
(Continued from page 7) 


of the “Society of the Comediens-Fran- 
cais, the “French-Actors.” He has only 
the right to choose two important roles, 
and he can play them only when the 
original shareholder, who usually plays 
this part, is on tour. 

The French public is so interested 
and sq excited by its Comedie-Francaise, 
that the decisions of the committee, on 
each first of January, cause wild excite- 
ment in the papers, and the distribution 
of the twelfths push everything else off 
the front page. Each year there are cries, 
tears, gnashing of teeth, prayers and joy 
when the results are published. 

The Comedie-Francaise is directed by 
an administrator, who is a servant of the 
government, responsible only to the min- 
ister of National Education. He is one 
of the biggest public figures in France. 
And one of the reasons why we had a 
semi-revolution, with bloodshed, in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, was that the Government 
had appointed a high-ranking police of- 
ficial, with no theatrical culture, to this 
post. Within three days they were 
cleaned out, both the government and 
the new administrator. 


Comedie-Francaise in 1952 


Since 1948, the administrator has been 
Mr. P. A. Touchard, a former journalist. 
His nickname is P.A.T. and he has the 
worst job in town. First of all the share- 
holders are torn in two: the ancients and 
the moderns. 

The ancients say: “Our company is not 
here to make a profit. When all expenses 
are paid, the normal dividend of the 
shares should be enough to live in com- 
fort, but not ultra-luxury. We are civil 
servants of France, like all the others. 
Our task is to guarantee the continuity 
of classic culture. We must play Moliere, 
Corneille, Racine, Victor Hugo, Voltaire, 
Musset, nearly all the time. We must 
be very careful not to give too many new 
plays. We can only allow new writers 
into our theater who are really distin- 
guished.” An intermediary section says: 
“If we spend lots of money, it must only 
be for new scenery for the very greatest 
authors, Shakespeare, or Schiller or Lope 
de Vega for instance.” The modern 
group says: “We can, and therefore 
should, make big profits. The public is 
fed up with too much conservatism. It’s 
good to play Racine and Victor Hugo, 
but not all the time. In addition to com- 
ing here to drink from the classic source 
of Sophocles or Aeschylus, people must 
also see the classics of 1952. The money 
we spend on the grand decors for the 
modern plays and beautiful costumes will 
be returned with interest by the public 
who will rush to see modern plays acted 
better than anywhere else in France. The 
public knows that we are the best troupe 
in the country. And I think we can also 
stand up pretty well against foreign 
companies.” 

This controversy is dividing France. 
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As always, the best way is of course the 
middle one. The principal function of 
the Comedie-Francaise is to maintain 
classic drama. The $25,000 that the 
State gives to the Comedie-Francaise 
should be enough, with the box office 
receipts, to balance its budget. The 
theater contains almost 1,500 seats, which 
is more than average for France. The 
prices range from 17 cents to $1.75. 
That’s not much, you'll say, to see the 
best French actors. But it’s the reason 
for the State help, which would have no 
more basis if the prices were increased 
or the classical program put more or 
less aside. 


The Position of the “French Actor” 


A full shareholder gets something like 
$5,000 a year. We're well behind Ameri- 
can salaries. But there are three points 
to be taken into consideration: 1. You 
can live very well indeed in France for 
$400 a month, even if you are the father 
of three of four children. 2. The very fact 
of being a member of the Comedie-Fran- 
caise means high fees when the actor 
plays in another theater. 3. The same 
thing applies for the cinema, which is 
becoming more and more interested in 
actors of the Comedie-Francaise. On all 
the programs and screens the name is 
followed by “. . . of the Comedie-Fran- 
caise.” And of course being civil serv- 
ants, they have a pension when they re- 
tire. Which means that from the financial 
point of view, they've nothing to grumble 
about. 


On the other hand the following ap- 
plies: 1. A member of the Comedie-Fran- 
caise is not permitted, under any normal 
circumstances, to play on another Pari- 
sian stage. 2. To play in another French 
or foreign city, he must have per- 
mission from the administrator. 3. When 
in town, the actor can be forced by the 
Comedie-Francaise to do any play. Same 
as a doctor, he must always let the thea- 
ter know where he can be found in case 
they need him. 4. He can't leave the 
theater when he wants to. If he is only a 
“boarder,” he should give notice six 
months beforehand; but as soon as he 
becomes a shareholder, he must have the 
Minister's permission, countersigned by 
the President of the Republic. 


— 


I suppose you ve seen Fernand Ledoux 
in many French films. His resignation 
in 1938 was never accepted. He was 
always considered as belonging to ‘he 
Comedie-Francaise. So he could piay 
on no stage for 12 years. If he had done 
so, the State could have taken all the 
box office receipts of the theater where 
he would have played. No director dared 
to take the risk. In order not to appear 
at the Comedie-Francaise, Ledoux gave 
a medical certificate stating he was un- 
able to play. But when Ledoux worked 
for film companies, he was fined 6,000 
frs. a day (17 dollars). And it’s only be- 
cause Napoleon had not foreseen the 
cinema that Ledoux was not forbidden 
to make films, and only fined. 


Before the war, a similar thing hap- 
pened to Pierre Fresnay, and every time 
the Comedie-Francaise brought before 
the court cases against actors, the actor 
lost. That is why an actor who accepts 
a share from the Comedie-Francaise 
knows what he is in for. 


A new restrictive rule was fixed some 
time ago: an actor is forbidden to take 
more than an eight weeks’ vacation a 
year to make films outside Paris. That 
is why a film director who takes an actor 
from the company can have difficulties 
if he wants to shoot exteriors far from 
the capital. 


There are also talks about the adminis- 
trator being given the power of check- 
ing film contracts before they are signed 
by the actor, so that they won't appear 
in second rate films — a matter of pres- 
tige for the entire company. 


The Repertory and Its Value 


Being a national institution, the Corme- 
die-Francaise devotes most of its tine 
and money to French plays. Very rarzly 
do they play a foreign author, with «he 
exception of the ancient Greeks and 
Shakespeare. And even so, the latter 
has not the same place on the first Frer ch 
stage as he has in Germany and in Eng- 
land. 

The bill of fare at the Comedie-Fr.n- 
caise is the following: Moliere leads by 
far. In second place: Racine and Musset. 
The tragedies in verse of Racine are less 
understood by our foreign friends than 
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the delightful prose comedies of the 
other, whose Lorenzaccio, a drama of 
the Medicis (the only play in the whole 
French theater which shows Shakespear- 
ian influence), will soon be produced in 
new scenery. It will have 40 parts, 10 
of which are big ones. The excitement 
of putting some of the Florentine mag- 
nificence of the 15th century on the stage 
will help to reconcile the Classicists and 
the Moderns. 

Every Thursday and every Tuesday 
there are the subscribers’ evening per- 
formances. People dress up for the 
Occasion, not necessarily in evening 
clothes, but generally the men wear 
dark suits. Friday is the smartest night 
of the week. To be seen often at the 
Comedie-Francaise on a Friday night 
is a sign of high breeding and refine- 
ment. : 

Saturday afternoon at five o'clock there 
is always what is known as the “Poetic 
matinee,” and I know nothing finer than 
French verse spoken by the finest actors 
of France. The Sunday matinee is always 
a semi-modern play. The only foreign 
authors to be played at this performance 
+ Sir James Barrie and Luigi Piran- 
ello. 

Finally, every Thursday afternoon is 
for teen-agers to hear and appreciate 
French classics. And it’s not a rare sight 
to see the curtain go up some 15 or 18 
times at the end of such a performance. 
Moliere was the idol of the young 
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French public, but for some time now, 
Racine seems to have taken his place, 
but a Racine who has perhaps been a 
little dusted. Production and costumes 
have been modernized, and the perform- 
ances have been brightened without 
losing the classic spirit. 

These performances of the Thursday 
afternoon are always at cheaper prices. 
An excellent orchestra stall costs $1.25. 

From time to time, the President of the 
Republic drops into his box, but very 
discreetly. If it’s an official visit the 
“Marseillaise” is played. If it’s unofficial, 
the only sign of his presence is at the 
end, when the actors bow in his direction 
before facing the public. 

Such as it is, the Comedie-Francaise 
remains an irreplacable institution of 
French life. First, because the company is 
of a very high standard indeed. They are 
chosen among those who got the first 
prize at the Paris Dramatic Conservatory, 
or among those who became celebrated 
on other stages. They are not necessarily 
French — there are several Belgians and 
three. Rumanians among them. All the 
actors are excellent and even the weak- 
est can’t be less than very good. Accord- 
ing to the statute the actors must appear 
as often as possible when in Paris: That 
means that at every performance you see 
at least one very great star with a four 
line part. 

Secondly, it’s the only theater where 
you can always see the Classics. 
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Third, the technical possibilities are 
excellent. The stage is enormous and re- 
cently, during the presentation of Dono- 
goo, by Jules Romains, there were 24 
changes of scenery, each one taking not 
more than 15 seconds. Of course there 
were some who raised their hands in 
horror and said: “You are making it into 
a second Folies Bergere,” (nonsense, of 
course). And lastly, because the five last 
lines of the orchestra pit are reserved 
for students, workers and employees at 
the incredible price of 40 cents. And 
besides, for the 14th of July (French 
National Day) and November lIth, 
(Armistice Day) all the seats are EN- 
TIRELY free. First come — first served. 

As for the quarrel between ancients 
and moderns, that will probably die 
down. The Comedie has now two thea- 
ters, the second being the former 
“Odeon,” just off the St. Germain-des-Pres 
district. And it’s there that the modern 
experiments will be tried out, the Thea- 
ter No. 1, in the very heart of Paris, near 
the Opera Avenue, remaining the Temple 
of Classicism. And that’s the place to go 
if you want to see such actors as Jacques 
Charon, Jean Meyer, Louis Seigner, Jean 
Davy, Germaine Rouer, Renee Faure, 
Beatrice Bretty, Berthe Bovy, our great- 
est actors and actresses of the Comedie- 
Francaise, since Jean Louis Carrault and 
Madeleine Barrault have formed their 
own company about whom we could 
speak some other time. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York City 

Sorry, Wrong Number and The Hitch-Hiker, 
two short plays by Lucille Fletcher. This pub- 
lication is the acting versions of two of the 
most famous radio scripts of recent years. 
Sorry, Wrong Number still has a vigorous life 
on the airwaves and will probably be revived 
many times. The Hitch-Hiker is not so well 
remembered, having been written for Orson 
Welles in the days when he was radio's 
“wunderkind.” The author has now arranged 
them for stage presentation, preserving much 
of the technique of suspense and mystery 
which made them effective in the original 
form. Both of them rely upon that most in- 
valuable prop, the telephone; both of them 
rely heavily upon sound effects. The scripts 
may be performed as radio pieces, but not 
for public presentation; only as class exercises. 
For stage presentation the usual royalty ar- 
rangements prevail. These are two excellent 
examples of the best kind of dramatic writing 
if melodrama is what you're looking for. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
New York and Toronto 

Radio English by Florence Felten French, 
William B. Levenson and Vera Cober Rock- 
well, with a foreword by William D. Bout- 
well. The title of this book is deceptive but 
not willfully so. It is far more than a treatise 
on the language of Radio, being a very com- 
plete handbook on production of all types of 
air programs. It even touches lightly on the 
subject of Video although the chapter devoted 
to that has much the appearance of an after- 
thought. The approach to the problem of 
air techniques is quite frankly from the view- 
point of the school or college production 
sO we are spared both portentous “commer- 
cials” and Joe Miller dialogue. Particularly 
good are the chapters on “The Interview” and 
on “Radio Discussion,” subjects which books 
with the more professional approach pass over 
lightly. Not that the writing of this textbook 
is anything less than professional, but it never 
forgets its audience and concentrates on good 
foundation training which will be excellent 
foundation for a radio career. And of course 
the initial chapters devoted to the speaking 
and writing of acceptable English are very 
practical. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

Belles on Their Toes, dramatized by William 
Roos, from the book by Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. The further 
adventures of the Gilbreth children, with their 
numbers now shrunk to a mere ten. Mr. Roos, 
the second part of the whodunit writing team 
of Kelley-Roos, has put together a stage-wise 
concoction. It is well charged with good, prac- 
tical stage business and brisk dialogue. This 
time, with Father Gilbreth gone to his reward, 
Mother is carrying on. She has to make a 
business trip to read a posthumous paper of her 
husband's in Europe. So the ten lesser Gil- 
breths are left to fend for themselves. They 
have difficulties with the handyman and a 
mystery lodger whose rent is expected to 
balance the budget. Mother returns just in 
time to find her brood with all difficulties over- 
come and efficiency once more triumphant. It 
is an excellent sequel to Cheaper by the Dozen. 


VISUAL ARTS BOOKS 
New York City 


Designing for TV by Robert J. Wade, illus- 
trated. As far as this reviewer's experience 
goes, this is the first book of its kind. It is a 
comprehensive study of the art of television 
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staging and a practical handbook on design 
for that medium. Obviously it will have a 
limited audience; there cannot be many of 
DraAMATICS readers engaged seriously in the 
practice of Video. But a book of this kind, 
wittily written and profusely illustrated, could 
do much to deepen the appreciation of today’s 
programs. So, for the viewer who reads these 
pages, rather than the embryo television de- 
signer, there will be good reading and much 
enlightment. And who knows in what Thespian 
troupe there may be a boy (or a girl) to 
whom “the set’s the thing.” To such a one 
Mr. Wade’s handsome volume may well come 
as an answer to his prayer. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York City 


First Performance, Plays for the Junior High 
School Age, selected and edited by Nora Mac- 
Alvay and Virginia Lee Comer. The editors, 
both experts in the field of children’s theatre, 
have assembled five short full-length plays ad- 
dressed to junior high school players but cal- 
culated to have a much wider audience appeal. 
There is a wide range of subject: fairy tale, 
renaissance drama, pioneer adventure, fantasy. 
Casts are well-balanced and settings quite prac- 
ticable. Ample notes are appended but the 
scripts are not so cluttered with production 
notes as to leave no room for originality. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
New York and Toronto 


The Theatre, Three Thousand Years of Drama, 
Acting and Stagecraft, by Sheldon Cheney. It 
is over twenty years since Mr. Cheney first 
published his quite monumental work on this 
subject with the same title. This new edition 
is not a complete job of re-writing. Mr. Cheney 
confesses that much of the original, being 
factual or the product of considered and rea- 
soned opinion, needed no alteration. But so 
much has happened in these intervening years 
to change the conclusions which in 1929 seemed 
inevitable that certain revisions were inescapa- 
ble. The author had permitted himself some 
optimism in 1928. Who didn’t? But there was 
disillusionment ahead for all our social his- 
torians, those of the Theatre far from excepted. 
But prospective readers — and that means 
everyone who needs to have handy a most 
authoritative book on the history of the art 
and practice of the Theatre — need not be 
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A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old 
house on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one 
generation opposes the next in a drama of 
powerful emotion. The characters are seven 
men, five women. 


“It forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to become a part of it, and, out of sheer 
nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its 
villain . . . makes you writhe and twist in 
suspense.”” —John Mason Brown, Post. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
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prepared for d draughts of pessimism. Mr, 
Cheney takes a look at the past two decaces, 
finds them productive if a little puzzling (in 
the theatre, that is) and shakes off his gloom 
with a ringing affirmation of faith. A quote 
would be in order, we think. He ends by asking 
readers to believe as he does, “that of all the 
arts, it (the Theatre) is the one best able to 
compass the vast truths, the splendors, the y re- 
cise perfections, of the age that is being bcm, 


PLAYS, INC. 
Boston, Mass. 

Twenty-Five Plays for Holidays, by Milc ed 
Hark and Noel McQueen. This is a collec’ on 
of one-act plays for special days the :ar 
round. The authors ask no royalty for ; ro- 
duction and this sounds like a bargain beca ise 
at least six of the little pieces are excel nt 
and none is inferior. This writing team as 
already to its credit a similar volume of 
Plays for Special Days and this second ass. rt- 
ment is well up to standard. Few of the pi ys 
call for any costume; all are designed to be 
staged with great simplicity. 

One-Act Plays for All-Girl Casts, by Marj rie 
Paradis. Twelve comedies which should be 
useful in those educational areas barren of 
MEN. There is nothing startling about eit er 
plot or characterization in any of the doen 
items, but they are workmanlike and wrii'en 
with what, to these not-so-modern eyes «nd 
ears, resembles closely the current idiom in 
female teen-age speech. Of the better sort, 
of course. There are no juvenile delinquents 
in Miss Paradis’ garden of girls. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Randolph, Wisconsin 


Educators Guide to Free Films, Twelfth 
Annual Edition 1952. The steadily increasing 
use of films in education makes this volume 
well worthy of mention. It is well-indexed to 
provide quick and easy finding of the 2332 
titles available from one source or another. 
Topics are well arranged; an accurate cross- 
index system takes the searcher from one to 
other of the related subjects. Sources, such 
as college libraries, industrial concerns, military 
services, are quickly found and full instruc- 
tions as to availability provided. Many are 
free; those which demand a small payment 
are clearly so marked. The only omission 
seems to be the price of the Guide itself, but 
a postcard to the publisher will soon correct 


that. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
New York City and Los Angeles, Calif. 

Raising a Riot by Tom Taggart; comedy in 
three acts; 6m., 6f.; a ramshackle beach cot- 
tage in Florida. One of the most prolific 
writers in the French stable has turned ou! a 
play which digs much more deeply into human 
nature and motives than his usual work ce- 
mands. He introduces us to a foreign corres- 
pondent newly returned from abroad, whose 
wife is fighting off a nervous breakdown. Most 
of her trouble appears to have arisen from 
attempts to be both father and mother to 
three boisterous children of the more demoniac 
variety. Gallantly Alfred Thorn volunteers to 
take them over while his wife visits her rar- 
ents in search of rest and_ recuperation. 
Thorn’s casual expectation that he can ca:ty 
out his current writing assignment (apparer tly 
a book that will solve the Asiatic situaticn) 
and manage the three children (includ ng 
keeping house) is quickly proved faulty. "he 
rules don’t seem to work, and Child Guida’ice 
in practice becomes a frantic, disorgani ed 
struggle for mere adult existence. After th-ee 
acts of uphill battle the most welcome gift he 
gods can bestow is the telegram from Mot er 
saying she is on her way home. There are 
many comical situations, lots of amusing pr ps 
and plenty of “business” to keep the plot 40- 
ing. There are two rather “stock” com dy 
characters, a landlady and a sheriff, but ‘he 
rest of the cast are young and very rezl— 
especially Alfred, the father, who is not too 
old himself. Mother, by the way, never appears 


on stage. 
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